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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thousands 
of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,00 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editors, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Guidance in Democratic Living 


By ARTHUR D. HOLLINGSHEAD 
Principal, Ashland School, East Orange, NJ. 


HIS is the first book in education to emphasize socialization as a major 

objective of education and to translate the philosophy of democracy and 
current theories of learning into actual classroom situations and teaching 
techniques. It is the story of a nine-year program of education for democracy 
as it has been successfully carried on in one elementary school. For the first 
time adjustment is presented as a two-way process—the adjustment of the 
group to the child and the adjustment of the child to the group. Educators will 
find it a timely aid in the development of programs of socialization in the 
school. 260 pp. $1.80 
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Hollywood's stock teacher 
characters are libelous 


FOR THE TEACHER 


By 
H. M. LAFFERTY 


T TAKES a quart of Scotch for me to write 
I sonnet, whereas an essay on educa- 
tional subjects requires a spot of beer for 
me to get into the solemn-ass mood and 
thus a little closer to the state of mind of 
the professional pedagogue.” 

So confesses Hans Zinsser in his recent 


—-- 


Epitor’s Note: After reading this article, 
one editor jotted, “If thousands upon thou- 
sands of teachers were to write letters of 
protest to moving-picture producers, this 
sort of thing would stop.” Hollywood con- 
sistently has turned its glamor upon the 
various callings. Films are full of admirable 
doctors, soldiers, musicians, journalists, and 
scientists. Even the 1941 villain is often a 
human, likeable character. But where teach- 
ers are concerned, the same old stock char- 
acterizations of the “silent” days are evident 
—the spinsterish frump and the slightly daft 
male of low red-blood content. These two 
overworked and untrue symbols appear 
time after time on the screen to stand for 
America’s one million teachers, many of 
whom are capable of landing a job in a 
Broadway chorus line, or of knocking the 
daylights out of some of the movie heroes 
in a ring. Dr. Lafferty is a member of the 
faculty of East Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Commerce, Tex. 


autobiography, As I Remember Him. If 
there is really anything to this idea of 
achieving just the right state of intoxica- 
tion for a particular bit of creative work, 
one wonders how a Hollywood director goes 
about getting in the mood that causes him 
to cast the school teacher in the usual have- 
you-heard-about-Mrs.-Brown’s-oldest-daugh- 
ter role. The hangover must be terrific! 

As a general rule there is little room for 
complaint over the extent to which life on 
the silver screen is made “coincidental with 
persons living or dead”. For handling the 
“crime does not pay” theme, and for 
achieving a degree of authenticity in drama- 
tizing events of historical importance, the 
powers that be in the movie world deserve 
the greatest praise. In most instances even 
the prosaic task of earning a living takes 
on new attractions—even if it means stretch- 
ing the truth a bit now and then. 

Actor Spencer Tracy in the production, 
“Boy's Town”, certainly did not give the 
clergy anything to be ashamed of—as a 
matter of fact the wearer of the cloth usu- 
ally does all right by himself on the screen. 
“Test Pilot”, a profitable investment for 
its producers if newspaper reports can be 
relied upon, sent the stock of the American 
pilot soaring even if some of our technical 
experts in aeronautical circles did grumble 
about errors creeping into the film. Air 
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lines are not going to lose customers as 
long as men like Clark Gable are around 
to make the world safe for aviation. 

A woman’s place may be in the home, but 
Gloria Stuart’s portrayal of a successful 
lawyer in the picture, “The Lady Objects”, 
is not likely to dampen the hopes and 
dreams of budding young Portias. Even 
laziness is sometimes tinged with bright 
colors, at least it seems so when Van Buren’s 
own Bob Burns is placed at the helm in 
“The Arkansas Traveler”. 

Medicine invariably comes in for its 
accolade. Lew Ayres in the “Dr. Kildare” 
series does nothing to destroy the illusion 
that all operations are major ones, that 
scalpels are more effective than cathartics. 
Every case is a matter of life and death— 
no one, apparently, ever needs help in 
checking dandruff, in-grown toenails, or 
athlete's foot. 

Who can say after seeing Paul Muni in 
“Emile Zola” that men who live by the 
magic of their pens are crackpots, or after 
seeing “The Life of Louis Pasteur” con- 
clude that all scientists are atheists? Few 
men have painted more vividly for growing 
young minds the adventure and the human- 
itarianism that is the rich heritage of the 
scientist than has Paul de Kruif with his 
books and Muni with his acting. Grace 
Moore, Lily Pons, Jeannette MacDonald, 
and Nelson Eddy seldom fail to send music 
lovers away from the theatre with lumps in 
their throats and a full-blown dissatisfac- 
tion with their own drab lot in life. 

Of course, the movie-goer is not moved 
solely by the sheer genius of these artists’ 
performances. Script writers, gag men, cos- 
tume designers, make-up artists, research- 
ers, photographers, etc., have at least some- 
thing to do with an actor or actress adding 
recruits to his camp of followers. Gary 
Cooper on a horse on a stage set and the 
same gentleman on a horse at Amon G. 
Carter's party in Fort Worth, preceding the 
premiere of the picture “The Westerner”, 
are two different people. 


It is common knowledge that screen 
singers often record their songs before the 
actual scenes using these songs are filmed. 
Adjusting the acting to the recordings 
comes later. If the real facial gymnastics of 
some of our songbirds were revealed while 
they were blithely trilling away, actors Peter 
“Dr. Moto” Lorre and Boris “Frankenstein” 
Karloff might have to look to their laurels 
as number one representatives of what a 
normal human being ought not to look 
like. Regardless of this “touching up” proc- 
ess, however, most legitimate occupations 
are made to show up well on celluloid. 

The case of the American school teacher, 
however, is a different story—not another 
Dreyfuss incident, perhaps, but one of real 
concern to over a million people. Within 
the past two or three years a greater than 
usual number of screen productions have 
appeared with one or more school teachers 
in the cast. With but few exceptions, prin- 
cipally in the case of the film “Goodby, Mr. 
Chips”—even Mr. Chips is suggestive of a 
too strong combination of Edgar A. Guest 
and Angelo Patri—one is left to figure out 
if he can just where Hollywood gets its 
ideas about American school teachers. 

Soldiers, social workers, policemen, doc- 
tors, marines, scientists, sailors, musicians, 
lawyers, journalists, engineers, ministers— 
these and many others have been singled 
out as renderers of distinguished service to 
mankind. Their accomplishments have been 
fittingly recorded with music, sound effects, 
and technicolor. After the pecuniary pos- 
sibilities of these films have been exhausted 
they will be preserved for the edification of 
future generations. But where are the fine 
eulogies, the In Memoriam to the school 
teachers of this nation, of any nation? 

The answer is simple, there aren't any. 
There may be some truth in the adage that 
“he who laughs last laughs best’’, but if past 
and present experiences with the cinema 
world have any predictive value, then 
neither you nor I will be around for even a 
snicker when the day of recognition does 
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dawn—that is, unless actuarial tables are 
figured all wrong. If there be truth in Mil- 
ton’s idea that “They also serve who only 
stand and wait”, then school teachers can 
point to an excellent service record. In 
fact, the pedagogue has already been stand- 
ing and waiting so long for public under- 
standing and approval that he runs an ex- 
cellent chance of developing a bad case of 
flat feet. 

Coming into a theatre in the middle of a 
picture may cause you to take some time to 
discover if the hero owns a yacht or is on 
relief, if the heroine is going to marry the 
guy or turn him down. You cannot always 
be sure whether the debutante is going to 
graduate from college or have a baby, or 
whether the other woman in the case is 
going to laugh it off or look up a lawyer. 
There is always the possibility that the dan- 
seuse is going to slap somebody's face in- 
stead of pirouette—the sepia singer of songs 
may sing “sweet”’ instead of “hot”. And the 
odds are that the lady of dubious virtue 
will, before the evening is over, make you 
ashamed of your suspicions. 

But if there is a school teacher in the cast, 
you know it immediately. One look and 
you think of the time you took the com- 
munion cup on a dare. If “valiant is the 
word for Carrie” then consistency is the 
word for the Hollywood schoolmaster. 
There's nothing in the role to suggest that 
the pedagogue has had a perfectly good 
whiskey named after him. 

If the screen teacher is female she is spin- 
sterish, and reeking of repressed desires a la 
Freud—a combination of Zazu Pitts and 
three leading makes of electric refrigerators. 
If the teacher is male he is sure to be either 
unmasculine, imbecilic, neurotic, disgust- 
ingly cultural, a jackass, or a composite 
of these singular qualities—a sort of cross 
between the Marx brothers, the missing 
link, and a little of G. B. Shaw thrown in 
for good measure. The world at large pre- 
sumes, says Stephen Leacock, that male 
teachers “prefer tea to whiskey-and-soda, 


blindman’s buff to draw poker, and a fresh- 
man’s picnic to a prize fight.” 

Hollywood agrees. On the screen a rich 
man, a poor man, a doctor, a lawyer, a stock- 
broker, an engineer, a caterer must identify 
himself or be identified by someone in the 
cast. The school teacher is identified. For 
once Jack Dawn, moviedom’s make-up ar- 
tist, has been stymied—or else he flunked 
out in school and has never gotten over it. 

It so happens that school teachers are 
normal, human beings with all the strengths 
and weaknesses that “flesh is heir to”. While 
you may not suspect it after seeing some of 
the current “supercolossals” at your neigh- 
borhood theatre, a number of teachers are 
regular subscribers to Esquire, Vogue, Har- 
per’s Bazaar, and the New Yorker. It is re- 
ported on rather good authority that there 
are in the teaching profession today women 
who listen brazenly to the “For Men Only” 
radio program. Quite a few of the male 
teachers have read Kitty Foyle, and more 
than one has tasted the thrill of playing a 
20 to 1 shot and seeing him gallop home a 
winner. 

Some have taken a fling at surrealism and 
umpire-baiting. Others have discovered that 
the expression “a full house” does not al- 
ways mean “standing room only”. Leading 
department stores are on record as saying 
“schoolmarms” are discriminating purchas- 
ers instead of the prize “suckers” that mo- 
tion pictures describe them to be. Stylists 
would have us believe that the average 
teacher chooses his wardrobe with com- 
mendable taste, but can you imagine a mov- 
ing picture in which a school teacher plays 
the role of clothes-horse? If you can either 
you have a vivid imagination, or else your 
knowledge of clothes-horses runs to glue 
factories. 

Most educators are normal, able-bodied 
individuals with no indication that astigma- 
tism is a congenital affliction. Their blood 
count is normal; they get along with their 
wives, or at least so their neighbors claim; 
and they like a good story about traveling 
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salesmen provided, of course, they haven't 
already heard it. Most men teachers look as 
though they could defend themselves in a 
fist fight, while the majority of the feminine 
contingent are aware that “dishwater 
hands can be a great social handicap. 

Correcting the false impressions built up 
by the theatre about the public and private 
life of the pedagogue is going to be no easy 
assignment. At the same time something 
must be done if the best minds of the 
younger generation, potential teachers of 
tomorrow's children, are ever to show real 
interest in this particular occupation. It 
isn’t too fantastical to assume that, given 
the right kind of press agenting, some of 
today’s boys and girls might with malice 
aforethought wish to grow up to be educa- 
tors. Or is it? 

There is no doubt about how Hollywood 
stands on the subject. Rumor has it that the 


newly formed Globe Productions, Inc., un- 
der the leadership of James Roosevelt, is 
contemplating filming the life of Horace 
Mann. Only time will reveal whether the 
Mann which Hollywood brings to your 
theatre will be cast as an ascetic crusader, 
a practical business man, a typical book- 
worm suffering from anemia and myopia, 
or something else. It may be that in this pic- 
ture the brotherhood of teachers will find a 
fitting tribute. Offhand, however, it is a safe 
wager that the search for the leading role 
will not rival the efforts to find one Scarlett 
O'Hara. 

“The school teacher,” one sentimental en- 
thusiast has put it, “is the life-blood of 
American democracy.” If the Hollywood 
version of this all-important cog in the ma- 
chinery is correct, then what this country 
need fear is not fifth columnists but a low 
red-blood-cell count. 


Down to the Core 
An answer to Effa E. Preston’s poem, “The Old Teachers” 


By LIDA E. FLETCHER 


Once upon a time an apple 
With a round and rosy cheek 
Met a slightly ripe pomegranate, 
And the two began to speak. 


Said the apple, “You're outdated, 
You are antiquated quite, 

For your measly central motif's 
Insufficient for a bite. 

True: You've been an ancient stand-by 
With your queer old-fashioned taste, 
But you've got yourself outmoded, 
And your flavor’s gone to waste. 
What you need is renovating. 

Get into the modern trend, 

Have a democratic haircut, 

Learn the psychiatric bend. 


“Take me for a good example, 

I was once forbidden fruit, 

But I wisely went aesthetic, 
Framed my point of view to suit, 
Planned my leads and unified them, 
Sought commitments for each day. 
I have learned behavior patterns; 
Self-expression is the way. 

In the modern halls of learning 

I am now the favorite gulp; 

I admit of no frustration, 

I am proof and seed and pu.p.” 


But the bland pomegranate whispered, 
(He whom Socrates adored) 

“Aren't you still the same old apple, 
Even though you have been cored?” 
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How 50 Lincoln High Pupils 
SERVE the COMMUNITY 


Members of Junior Coordinating Council 
dedicate spare time to assisting others 


By STANLEY R. GOULD 


HE ABRAHAM LINCOLN High School in 

Los Angeles has a spirit of which it is 
proud—the spirit of one of the school’s 
unique institutions, the Junior Coordinat- 
ing Council. 

A bright-eyed little Mexican girl, who 
has a high respect for her Aztec blood, is a 
typical enthusiastic member of this organ- 
ization. She has a club of very little girls 
at a local playground, to which she is teach- 
ing the wonders and intricacies of Indian 
lore and craft. “Of course they keep me 
busy threading needles and waxing their 
thread,” she says, “but you should see the 


fe 


Eprror’s Note: This article shows what 
one high school is doing in a practical way 
to serve the community, and at the same 
time to develop good citizenship, leader- 
ship, and cooperativeness in its pupils. The 
fifty pupils who comprise the Junior Co- 
ordinating Council of the Lincoln High 
School, Los Angeles, Calif., are young 
social-service workers. They go throughout 
the community wherever they are needed, 
and engage in a surprising variety of ac- 
tivities. Some supervise playgrounds. Some 
teach hobby skills to younger children. 
Others give programs to shut-in hospital 
patients. If a children’s club needs leaders, 
the Council will provide tiem. This article 
was written for THe CLEARING House at 
the suggestion of Miss Ethel P. Andrus, 
principal, by Mr. Gould, who is a teaching 
interne in the school. 


beautiful beadwork they turn out. And they 
are always baffling the playground directors 
because they are so clever with our Indian 
sign language. I think the movies give chil- 
dren the wrong impression of our Indians. 
I like to tell people about the fine things 
and the beautiful things they did.” 

A club of Indian crafts is only one of the 
interesting parts of this work at Lincoln. 
As at all schools, Lincoln has its athletes 
who suffer a let-down when their favorite 
sport goes out of season. Used to regular 
after-school practice and to expressions of 
esteem from others, they are lost when ath- 
letic schedules are played out. Cast in the 
role of coach in an after-school sandlot team 
of admiring youngsters, many of our ath- 
letes find their wants happily satisfied. 

In our neighborhood is the big new Los 
Angeles general hospital. Here is a fine field 
for pupil activity. Members of the Council 
prepare frequent programs for presentation 
to patients in the hospital and on Sunday 
mornings are on hand to help those who 
are able to get up and dress for church 
service. What could be more welcome to an 
invalid than a pleasant high-school pupil 
to accompany him to church? The assump- 
tion by young people from economically 
restricted homes of responsibilities in as 
immense an institution as this hospital is 
of some sociological interest. 

A number of our girls find countless 
thrills in helping with nursery groups in 
neighboring social centers. They develop 
the patience so valuable in handling small 
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children—surely something that no discus- 
sion of child care in a classroom could give. 
In this way the high-school girl who before 
many years will be helping to establish her 
own home, learns how to avert a child's cry- 
ing spells, to understand his amusements, 
and to gain his confidence. 

Over fifty pupils at Lincoln spend a few 
hours a week in community service. Some 
teach Sunday School or catechism classes; 
others have craft classes, music and drama 
groups, story-telling hours, sewing clubs, 
and just plain clubs. (But the enthusiasm 
of these young leaders when they meet at 
noon at school would indicate that none of 
the clubs is very “plain”.) The zest that the 
younger children have shown for these clubs 
and teams led by high-school “heroes” has 
proved contagious. 

From a selfish point of view, Lincoln 
High gains by these activities. The great 
‘majority of the work is with elementary- 
school children. Some day they will be 
entering our school, and the annual prob- 
lem of building Lincoln morale and the dis- 
tinctive Lincoln spirit will recur. If ground- 
work has been done by mature Lincoln 
pupils in the salutary environment of a 
club meeting or a team practice, then there 
is a strong foundation on which to build. 

But there is a greater gain, for the need 
for such a program in the Lincoln Heights 
district is great. The population is of mixed 
racial and national background, and the 
economic level is low. The Mexican people 
form the dominant group, with sizeable 
settlements of Spaniards, Italians, Russians, 
and Orientals. Many smaller groups com- 
plete the picture. In such a district, along 
with rich possibilities for the enrichment 
of our culture there are naturally numerous 
points of stress. The problem is increased 
by certain peculiar local conditions. The 
district is criss-crossed by small but pre- 
cipitous lines of hills. These serve to sepa- 
rate the population into small local valley 
groups, with a minimum of steady contact 
between them. One marked result is the 
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development of boy gangs, with the usual 
pattern of conflicts and pranks. 

The city of Los Angeles has provided 
only meagerly for the out-of-school child 
life of this district. Playgrounds and swim- 
ming pools are few. On one extreme edge 
of the district is a small playground unit, 
crowded on the river bank above a train 
yard and in the shadow of busy bridges. 
The Lincoln Heights Playground, closer 
to the school, is terribly inadequate for a 
district which includes nearly twenty ele- 
mentary schools. Private character-building 
agencies also have been slow in realizing 
the needs of our section. 

The step which needed to be taken soon 
became apparent. Lincoln High School has 
constantly sought to widen its sphere in 
the community—What could be more effec- 
tive than to provide wholesome, even 
though inexperienced, leadership for the 
younger children of the neighborhood? 
Why wait for Providence to send some 
funded social agency into our midst to put 
trained workers on the job? Lincoln had 
plenty of talent, untrained but enthusiastic, 
which we knew could profit most through 
practical experience. Taking care to tread 
on no toes and to force no issues, especially 
in the elementary schools, the Junior Co- 
ordinating Council program started, eight 
years ago. Practically without exception it 
has been received with praise and coopera- 
tion. Recently it was given recognition in 
the publication of the Educational Policies 
Commission entitled A Case Book in Civic 
Education. 

The type of pupil activity provided by 
the Council fits into the pattern of pupil 
participation at Lincoln. It is another lab- 
oratory situation in which the school places 
its youth—a laboratory of human relations. 
In this school it is a common sight to see 
the student officers planning, for instance, 
the routine of the opening day of school, 
or handling in an unformalized way a dis- 
cipline situation. The latest innovation is 
a plan formulated by the senior girls’ honor 
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organization, whereby each girl spends two 
hours a week helping a Social Living teacher 
in the ninth or tenth grade. The Junior 
Coordinating Council is merely an exten- 
sion of this type of program beyond school 
walls. 

The nature of the Lincoln student body 
has been indicated. That it is a cosmopoli- 
tan school is obvious to even the casual 
visitor. One is likely to think that a clique 
of the fairer-skinned pupils, or of one or 
another of the nationalities, would “run” 
the school and dominate such an activity as 
the Council, but this has not proved true. 
Just as the pupil commissioners represent 
a kaleidoscope of nationality, so also are 
all groups included in the fifty who com- 
pose the Coordinating Council. 

A prime goal of the community-contact 
program is the development of leadership. 
About half of the Council members are 
enrolled in a special Social Living section. 
Here such subjects are chosen for study as 
adolescent problems, marriage and family 
relations, etiquette and custom, and poise 
and personality. Much use is made of com- 
munity leaders, doctors, and guest teachers. 
Student panel discussions have proved very 
effective, for the joint experience in out- 
of-school activity leads to frankness and fine 
group thinking. 

It is no accident that this community con- 
tact organization has been called a coor- 
dinating council. There is an active adult 
council in Lincoln Heights, composed of 
representatives from all the agencies dealing 
with our youth—schools, churches, police, 
playgrounds, Boy Scouts, etc., and there is 
a continuous attempt to tie in the work 
of our Junior Council with that of the 
larger group. Besides being part of the 
theory behind the coordinating council 
movement, this policy helps to acquaint the 
pupils with adult social work. Pupil repre- 
sentatives are welcomed at the meetings of 
the adult council, and these meetings are 
held in the school cafeteria and in its social 
hall. 


Community recognition comes through 
other means as well. The fact that pupils 
are interested enough to volunteer their 
services for community activities impresses 
local citizens very favorably. They come to 
look on the high school as something more 
than a set of buildings controlled by pro- 
fessionals detached from the community. 
Clubs begin to ask for pupil speakers or 
panels. Outside inquiries about other school 
activities filter in. Participating pupils gain 
added contact with their community 
through their relations with their sponsors 
on the job. These are generally citizens 
of some social vision, and include ministers, 
recreation leaders, teachers, priests, etc. 

If our pupils find ways to participate in 
community activity, and to get experience 
in such participation, then we can hope for 
carry-over into after-school life. When such 
carry-over is set as a goal, one is prone 
to forget that it often cannot be achieved 
through experience in artificial school situa- 
tions. Especially is this true of community 
leadership. Only when the pupil comes to 
know through participation that the world 
of the community is his does he become 
interested in exerting any qualities of lead- 
ership he may have. For this reason the 
work of our Council unfolds in churches, 
on elementary-school grounds, in city hos- 
pitals, libraries, and playgrounds, and 
sometimes in vacant lots. 

The school is supremely anxious that the 
leadership skill which it can develop will 
be directed along beneficial lines. There is 
an increasing danger in the growth of the 
idea that community service is somebody 
else’s job. Therefore cooperative citizenship 
is held as the goal—citizenship characterized 
by a feeling of responsibility to the com- 
munity. 

This, after all, is the highest goal of the 
community contact program, and the com- 
munity is probably helped directly at the 
present by the work of the Council. Our 
school gets a certain postponed profit from 
the work with its future pupils. The school 
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is serving an even greater purpose, however, 
and one more in line with its basic func- 
tion, when it develops citizens possessed of 
community pride and of skill to lead in the 
community's tackling of its problems. Pu- 
pils taking part in our Council are learning 
that a policy of laissez faire toward social 
problems is bad government, and should 
not be tolerated. 

If a feeling of responsibility to the com- 
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munity can be developed in young people 
with leadership ability, then a great step 
has been taken. The Junior Coordinating 
Council offers tangible, understandable, 
down-to-earth ways of fulfilling this respon- 
sibility during school years. The fact that a 
great many pupils have gone on in their 
service after graduation from high school 
indicates some measure of success in reach- 
ing our goal. 


Money Raising and Character 


The first request usually is for membership in 
the Junior Red Cross. The request implies that a 
minimum of one cent per pupil is the least that is 
expected. The amount of school time taken to 
present this cause to the pupils depends, of course, 
upon the teacher and the methods used—scientific, 
emotional, or dictatorial. Not infrequently it is 
merely an announcement, “Time to bring in the 
pennies for the Red Cross. Everyone who joins re- 
ceives a button.” As the collection proceeds often 
a child is heard to say, “Miss . . ., you forgot to 
give me my button, and I paid the penny.” Finally 
every child in the room wears a button. The room 
is proudly recorded 100%, and is allowed to post the 
big Red Cross sign indicating that achievement. 

Not every child brings or can bring even a penny. 
A classmate says, “I brought a nickel and Susie can 
have a button for one of my pennies.” Susie gets the 
button. Where there are several children who do 
not contribute, the teacher often adds the missing 
number of pennies; then all children have the but- 
tons and all names are written on the Red Cross 
Calendar to be hung in the room as evidence of hav- 
ing joined. But in those rooms where teachers feel 
that credit can be given only where credit is due, 
only names of the actual contributors are posted. 
Are there not thoughts in the minds of the chil- 


dren who did net contribute that it would be well 
for us teachers (and parents) to know? . . . 

The children are directed to contribute toward 
thus-and-so. There is no training in ability to evalu- 
ate the relative need of various causes. Of necessity 
the giving is hit or miss, with no reference to budget- 
ing for charitable purposes except among the few 
parents who attempt such training for their children. 
For them these sporadic calls for money must be 
particularly irritating. If there are several children 
in a family, the drain on the family purse increases 
or some of the children must refrain from giving. 

What can be done about the situation? Shall we 
attempt to eliminate all collections in schools, at- 
tempt to set up an evaluation of the causes for which 
collections are demanded, insist that collections shall 
be taken only when a real emergency presents itself. 
Shall we urge that pay shows or sales of any nature 
be forbidden in the schools? Shall we concede that 
this money raising is necessary, but that the post- 
ing of contributions from different schools for pur- 
poses of comparison and the assignment of quotas be 
stopped? . . . 

Pupils must learn that there are principles of de- 
mocracy by example as well as by precept. 

What price character?—Cuar.ortte Russe in Chi- 
cago Union Teacher. 


Family Food Budgets 


What a fine thing it would be if every rural 
school made a food budget calculation for every 
family in the district served! Of course, this would 
be just the first step, but a very important one. 
Next, calculations should be made to determine 
how these food requirements could be produced. 
(We need more such practical arithmetic.) Then, 


perhaps, a “forum” for parents could be held at 
which the food production problems could be dis- 
cussed. And finally, each year those families making 
the greatest progress toward self-sufficiency (or any 
other goal) could be recognized and honored for 
their achievements.—PAUL W. CHAPMAN in Texas 
Outlook. 





RELIGIOUS 


and 
the 


Education 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By LEON MONES 


nN May 1940, the Board of Regents of the 

State of New York approved a regulation 
releasing one school hour a week for those 
children whose parents wished to send them 
to a religious center for instruction. 

After an open hearing on November 13, 
1940 which was attended by over 500 par- 
ents, teachers, church, and civic leaders, the 
Board of Education of New York City 
adopted a resolution granting one hour a 
week of released time for religious instruc- 
tion to children in the New York City Pub- 
lic Schools. 

There was much and vigorous opposition 
to the measure, most of the opposition 
claiming that such action on the part of our 
public school officials was endangering our 
constitutional and traditional policy of 
separating church and school. 

But after all, this sort of argument strikes 
one honestly as something of a glorified 


— 


Epiror’s Note: An important recent de- 
velopment in education was approval by 
the Board of Regents of the State of New 
York of a regulation whereby pupils are 
to receive religious instruction for an hour 
a week, on school time, in extramural re- 
ligious centers. New York schools are ap- 
proaching the plan tentatively, and a cer- 
tain number are beginning to put it into 
operation. Mr. Mones brushes aside the 
argument that this development violates 
our policy of separating church and school, 
and raises more logical reasons for question- 
ing the procedure. The author is principal 
of the Cleveland Junior High School, 
Newark, N.J. 


quibble. To argue that a release from pub- 
lic-school attendance to study at a center 
for religious instruction violates our church- 
state policy, is certainly going a bit far out 
on a limb. 

Opposition, or at least hesitation, may 
logically be in order, but on different 
grounds altogether. Certainly, if religious 
instruction can effect a betterment in char- 
acter, in conduct, in attitude, and in insight, 
our schools ought to utilize it. But the 
point is this: Our schools have been zealous 
about testing and evaluating every item 
and every activity that comprise our cur- 
riculum. Should not our schools do the 
same for religious instruction when that 
becomes, indirectly, it is true, part of the 
implied content of our public-school educa- 
tion? 

If our public-school system is to sponsor 
religious education, does not our school 
system owe it to its own conscience to in- 
quire into the nature of the religious edu- 
cation? In other words, by sponsoring and 
supporting an agency for religious educa- 
tion, does not our public-school system 
thereby assume the duty of appraising and 
certifying the religious instruction given? 

Now, of course, this is largely theoretical. 
But let us explore the theory a little farther. 
The church, on the other hand, has the 
right to claim priority and authority over 
instructional content as its own sanction. 
The church can claim that it is the estab- 
lished and ordained agency for moral and 
spiritual instruction, and the school is quite 
obviously the agency that must adjust its 
instruction to the touchstone of the church 
attitude. 
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Suppose we become a little more practical 
about this. All of us will agree that religious 
instruction has at least two objectives: First, 
religious instruction may be of salvational 
nature, that is, it may seek to instruct pupils 
in various rites, rituals, ceremonials, and 
catechisms as religious obligations for sal- 
vation. Now many will deny that such obli- 
gations lie within the province of public- 
school occupation. 

On the other hand, a second concern of 
all religious education is the ethical, moral 
precepts that all religions teach. Had not 
this second phase, if the moral viewpoint of 
all religions is identical, and we believe 
it is, be better taught in the school itself? 
Of course, there are those who maintain 
that morality and spirituality cannot be 
taught apart from religious ritualistic ob- 
servance, just as there are those who believe 
it cannot be taught apart from conduct. 

There are many influential and certainly 
high-minded people who declare, without 
reservation, that religious instruction is 
more effective in eliminating crime, delin- 
quency, and moral aberration than secular 
education. But frankly, does not this entire 
argument need to be subjected to careful, 
scientific discussion? We are not at all deny- 
ing that this is so. It may very well be so. But 
does it not depend on the nature of the 
religious instruction, on the activities in the 
religious curriculum, on the character and 
philosophy of the teaching? 

And if the public schools are to sponsor 
a system of religious education, must they 
not participate in its formulation and its 
implementation? 
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Now the question is broad and intensely 
interesting, and one is tempted to follow 
all sorts of ramifications of thought and 
argument. But suppose we follow just one. 
There is the philosophy of Professor Hock- 
ing, of Yale, for instance. Professor Hocking 
believes that religion functions at its best 
when it becomes an intense, personal experi- 
ence of discovery in which the individual 
achieves the realization of his God. 

Now this is just one concept among many 
of what constitutes the religious experience. 
The point is—are our public schools to have 
anything to say as to the philosophy, cur- 
riculum, type of instruction, etc., of the 
religious teaching or not? When variations 
of value and definition are involved, does 
the educational concern not become rather 
that of the home than that of the public 
school? And yet, one hates to be positive 
and categorical about it. Say what you will, 
it is a new departure and no one can do 
more than theorize about the outcome. 

Will it help to bring boys and girls into 
a better unison of feeling or will it not? 
Will it tend to improve religious instruc- 
tion, or will it not? Will it give pupils a 
greater interest in religion and religious in- 
struction, or will it not? Will it harm the 
integral and unified aspect of our public- 
school pupil body or will it not? Will one 
period per week actually help the efficiency 
of our religious education in America, or 
will it not? 

The answers to these questions cannot be 
given glibly and unequivocally. The point 
is that in such questions lies the path of 
discussion of the problem. 


New Band Wagon 


It has several alluring names, such as “semantics”, 


The study of meaning may well become the next 
major development in the teaching of English. It 
represents an important current in contemporary 
thought which has already appeared in science 
courses as “operational thinking”, in mathematics 
as an important element in “the nature of proof”, 
and in the social studies as “propaganda analysis”. 


“semasiology”, “semiotic”, and “interpretation”. 
Will-o’-the-wisp terms like “integration”, which one 
can never quite get hold of, always attract a fol- 
lowing. In education as in politics, the greater the 
ambiguity, the bigger the band wagon.—Paut B. 
DiepericH in The English Journal. 
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The three R’s 
for moderns 


by & RHEUMATISM 


DOUGLAS S. WARD 
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HAT ARE the three R’s? 
wit. 

“Readin’, 'ritin’, and—” begins his stooge 
glibly. 

“Naw. Yah ain't modern. The new three 
R’s is romance, rent and rheumatism.” 

In an earlier day the three traditional 
R’s constituted a liberal education. In the 
simple economy of the small community 
where the average citizen was born, lived, 
and eventually buried, there was no 
stimulus to interest in anything else in the 
academic line. 

Geography, for instance, was lived, not 
studied. The individual spent his life in 
a limited area, the physical features of 
which he could easily learn without a text- 


asks the radio 


—— 


Epiror’s Note: What the streamlined 
1941 school needs, the author feels, is a 
good set of words that will stand as a slogan 
—a symbol—for its modern educational pro- 
gram. In the old days, “The Three R’s” did 
just that. Such an apt phrase was accepted 
and understood by the public and by the 
profession. What happy term can we find 
to serve for the modern schools, where the 
three R’s are only a part of a curriculum 
that attempts to educate children to cope 


with the problems of real life today? Mr. 


Ward warmly espouses this: “Romance, 
Rent, and Rheumatism.” There, if you are 
educating for real life, is a phrase for you! 
It covers everything. It is life. And what a 
life. The author is assistant professor of 
the social studies, Colorado State College of 
Education, at Greeley. For an opposing 
point of view, read Norlin’s “The Verdict 
is Not Unanimous” in this issue. 


book. Parents taught their children the 
household skills, so there was no need for 
manual training at school. In an environ- 
ment where there was leg room for all, and 
enough extra for good hunting, there was 
no need for courses in “social living’. Liv- 
ing was done within the family group, and 
pa and ma did all the socializing that was 
necessary. 

Reading was a very handy skill—just 
enough to follow the hymns and the preach- 
er’s reading of the scriptures, and the occa- 
sional newspaper from the big city. But it 
was never considered absolutely necessary. 
Those who comprehended the mysteries of 
print were a step above the multitude who 
could hardly spell their own names. Read- 
ing was a useful luxury, passably valuable 
to the common man. It also opened the 
gateway to the professions for those so in- 
clined. 

‘Ritin’ came a little closer to home. It 
was handy when it came to sending letters 
to relatives back home, or out west in 
Nebraska. It enabled a man to keep a record 
of his business dealings, and to keep the 
vital statistics record in the family Bible up 
to date. It was not by any means a necessity, 
or a vital skill like shooting straight, or 
building a house. It was, therefore, a proper 
subject to be taught at school. 

"Rithmetic was “a sight more practical” 
and of undoubted cultural worth. It was 
exceedingly valuable in figuring the details 
of financial dealings, useful in such activi- 
ties as measuring a new geld or calculating 
the amount of mill lumber needed in build- 
ing a barn. Later, ‘rithmetic also carried 
universally respected values in the realm of 
training the mind, the sharpening of the 
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wits, the putting in order of the intellectual 
faculties. 

These three—three R’s—and no more, 
were an elegant sufficiency for the young of 
another day. They constituted a truly 
liberal education in their time. 

The passing of the three R’s did not take 
place abruptly. One by one other “subjects” 
crept into the curriculum. Geography, 
music, composition, the sciences—right on 
down to today, when according to a news- 
paper feature story “the three R’s have 
been absorbed into a curriculum that ranges 
from finger-painting to airplane design”. 

The three R’s are no longer the center 
of the school program. They are treated 
respectfully as skills which properly 
schooled youngsters will acquire in a well- 
ordered school, but no modern educator 
any longer considers them the center of the 
educational program—as they once were. 

The chief emphasis has shifted from these 
mechanical skill subjects to the broader, 
more complex, more vital areas of essen- 
tial attitudes and understandings. How the 
individual, first as a child and later as an 
adult, can orient himself to the overwhelm- 
ing complexities and ceaseless conflicts of 
modern industrialized society is perhaps the 
school’s chief aim. The school of 1941 is 
interested in everything about Johnny— 
not merely in his mental furnishings. This 
is obviously too significant and complicated 
an interest to be met by drill in the old 
three R’s. 

In 1918 the National Education Associa- 
tion adopted a statement of the aims of 
education. It was in the form of seven 
statements of goals sought by the school 
program and was entitled, impressively, 
The Seven Cardinal Objectives. The Ob- 
jectives covered the ground very thoroughly, 
but no one ever heard anyone but a pro- 
fessional educator refer to them in casual 
conversation. They sounded too academic, 
too stuffy, to become a part of our national 
vocabulary. The Seven Cardinal Objectives, 
as a term signifying the program of the 
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school down on the corner, never really ex- 
isted. 

A few years ago the Association adopted 
Ten Social-Economic Goals for Education. 
This elephantine term cannot hope to be 
used by a public which is proud of its 
schools and likes to talk about them—but 
objects to using highbrow terms in the 
process. 

For a long time one could say “the three 
R's”, and everyone knew exactly what was 
being talked about. They still do! But the 
heart has gone out of the grand old term. 
It stands for something we know is no 
longer in existence—the simple, routine, 
bench-and-desk school of early America. It 
was a good term for a long time. It still 
connotes satisfying memories of a peaceful, 
well-revered, un-complex, thoroughly un- 
derstandable era in our life as a nation. Yet, 
if we don’t hurry, this noble old expression 
and all the soothing sentiments which go 
with it will become but a symbol of some- 
thing long dead, long buried. 

Let's streamline that old phrase. Bring 
“the three R's” up to date, give them life 
and meaning, even if the modern meaning 
may be a trifle too bright and breezy for 
some. Readin’, ‘ritin’, and ‘rithmetic are 
outmoded; but romance, rent and rheuma- 
tism are as modern and as up to date as the 
program of today’s school. Wait a minute! 
Let’s examine the new terms before we 
throw them out. 

Romance must be interpreted in its wider 
aspects. Don’t confine it to moonlight 
nights, shady lanes, and roses in June. 
Filled out (“enriched” would be the word 
used by the educator) to include sex edu- 
cation, preparation for marriage, family re- 
lations, child nurture, and the whole com- 
plicated business of getting along with 
people, it becomes not only respectable, but 
accurate. This is a large part of what the 
school is attempting to do. 

Rent is a fundamental concept of modern 
living. Not just the monthly payment to 
the landlord, but the process of getting the 
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money with which to pay him, along with 
the related problems of preparing for, 
finding, keeping and enjoying a job. The 
school is vitally concerned with this prob- 
lem too. 

Rheumatism is an unavoidable unpleas- 
antness for too many mortals of this age. 
Poor health in some form plagues almost 
every human during a considerable part of 
his life. The building up and the main- 
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tenance of good health, physical and 
mental, is an important part of the school 
program. 

So there they are. The three R’s, modern 
version. Not readin’, ‘ritin’ and ‘rithmetic 
—the cultural-skill subjects of a pioneer so- 
ciety of which we are almost hysterically 
proud, but romance, rent and rheumatism— 
symbols of a streamlined school in a stream- 
lined age. 


- + « FINDINGS « « + 


WORK: Of the 5,374 pupils in the Haaren High 
School, New York City, 1,158, or more than 21%, 
have part-time jobs after school hours and on Satur- 
days, reported A. Klein in High Points. These pu- 
pils varied widely in the number of hours worked 
per week. A few worked less than 5 hours a week, 
and a few worked more than 50 hours a week, but 
many had a work week of 10 to 35 hours. About 
20%, of those who worked were between 13 and 15 
years old. With few exceptions, the workers showed 
a higher rate of failures in subjects than did the 
non-workers. The author's findings indicate that 
out-of-school employment often left the pupil too 
little time to study. 


LISTENERS: The 6 radio programs most popular 
among pupils of the Tower-Soudan, Minn., High 
School are, in order of popularity, Jack Benny's, 
Major Bowes’, Hit Parade, Gang Busters, Lux Hour, 
and The Lone Ranger, reports M. W. Norsted in 
Minnesota Journal of Education. The pupils were 
found to spend little or no time listening to pro- 
grams that have educational value, such as the 
Toscanini Concert, Democracy in Action, Columbia 
Workshop, Americans at Work, Chicago Round 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent, or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. Readers granting such limitations may find 
these flashes in the pan interesting, provocative— 
sometimes amusing. 


Table, etc. The survey was intended to gather in- 
formation on pupils’ radio-listening habits that the 
teachers could use in encouraging them to listen to 
more of the educational programs. 


INDIANA: The comparative facts about Indiana 
public schools for the first school year and the last 
school year of the Depression Thirties, reported in 
The Indiana Teacher, show wide changes in the 
status of the different school levels. In 1938-39, as 
compared with 1930-31, there was a decrease of 38%, 
in kindergarten enrolment, a decrease of 6% in 
enrolment in grades 1-8, but an increase of 25% 
in enrolment in grades 9-12. Total pupil personnel 
remained almost exactly the same. Comparison of 
teacher personnel for the two years shows a 43% 
decrease in kindergarten teachers, an 11% decrease 
in teachers of grades 1-8, a 5% increase in junior- 
high-school teachers, and a 9% increase in high- 
school teachers. Total teaching personnel decreased 


of 
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HABITS: The annoying habits of high-school 
teachers, gathered by a questionnaire answered by 
54 senior girls and 36 senior boys, are reported by 
Joseph E. Moore in Peabody Journal of Education. 
The go pupils mentioned 346 annoying habits, which 
is about 4 per pupil. Habits classified as those of 
general attitude and behavior of the teacher seem 
to be more annoying to high-school seniors than 
those of personal appearance or teaching procedures. 
Some teachers, we find, “have favorites”, are “too 
authoritative”, are “grouchy”, “walk the floor”, 
“flirt”, “talk too much”, “use a monotone”, offer 
“stale jokes, puns”, etc. It would also seem that girls 
find women teachers more annoying than men 
teachers, and that boys consider men teachers more 
annoying. 





THE VERDICT 


The progressive wing 
does too much moaning 


IS NOT UNANIMOUS 





By 
MERRILL F. NORLIN 


ECENTLY a sectional meeting of the 

Progressive Education Association met 
in one of our larger cities. The following 
Sunday's papers carried accounts of its pro- 
ceedings. The average layman who read 
them had good reason to wonder why he 
was paying taxes to support a public in- 
stitution as derelict as our modern high 
school. 

He read that boys and girls were wasting 
their time under unsympathetic teachers 
who were drugged by an outmoded educa- 
tional doctrine. He was led to believe that 
the pupils in our high schools were living 
in a world of make-believe which wasn’t 
even interesting—much less contributory to 
adjusting them to the world outside the 
school. 

The same lay reader also acquired a hazy 
impression that the present high-school 
generation was somewhat deficient in brain 
power and that much that was being taught 


— 


Eprror’s Note: The author writes, “This 
article may seem to represent the point of 
view of a very conservative administrator. 
However, it does represent the honest opin- 
ion of the writer that in some respects the 
modern high school has reached both 
beyond its depth and out-of-bounds.” For 
the opposite point of view, readers are 
referred to Ward’s “Romance, Rent, and 
Rheumatism” in this issue. An open forum 
always, THe CLEARING House ts glad to 
present the two articles together, for their 
provocative qualities. Mr. Norlin is prin- 
cipal of the Lexington, Mass., Junior High 
School. 


was academically above their heads and 
completely useless. He must have felt pangs 
of compassion for the tottering young high- 
school graduate who upon completing his 
course is thrust, without the aid of his 
kiddy-car or his broken-down crutches, into 
the menacing realities of our social and 
economic life. 

Nor is the average layman with his Sun- 
day paper the only one who reads and 
wonders. The principal or teacher who 
reads at all extensively our professional 
literature must sometimes question what 
right he has to draw his salary. He sees 
himself as part of an institution which 
apparently is not only useless, but at times 
actually vicious. Small wonder that many 
in our profession are non-readers of educa- 
tional literature—maybe they want to retain 
some little degree of faith in the legitimacy 
of their calling. 

The purpose of this article is not to decry 
the modern outlook in education any more 
than it is to belittle scientific methods in 
growing potatoes. 

There are, incidentally, some similarities 
between growing potatoes and educating 
high-school pupils that we might do well 
to consider. Fundamentally, they both re- 
quire time and certain elemental surround- 
ings for growth. The potato, when it comes 
from the ground, is not french-fried, baked, 
scalloped, mashed, or even chipped. People 
somehow do not expect it to be other than 
just a well-developed vegetable, supplied 
with all the vitamins which are customary 
in potatoes. 

The high-school graduate, however, is 
not only expected to be thoroughly boiled 
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but also baked to a seasoned brown and 
served on a platter to some vocational con- 
sumer. The finished product is demanded 
even at the expense of vitamins! 

Now the writer readily agrees that the 
linking of potatoes and pupils is ludicrous 
and that any kind of an analogy may be 
made to suit one’s purpose. The point 
forthcoming is that the high schools are 
very much under fire for failing to do cer- 
tain things which should not be considered 
their rightful functions. Specifically, the 
schools are criticized for the social and 
vocational inefficiency of their graduates. 

Since when has the high school taken 
over the main responsibility for all the 
maladjustments of Mr. and Mrs. X's son in 
either the social or economic world? That 
it apparently has done so in the minds of 
many is attested to by the lament they 
publicly create over the condition of our 
“sick high schools”. 

It is a good thing for American education 
that we have people who find fault with 
what we are doing. They keep us from a 
self-satisfied smugness which can be disas- 
trous. But there are times when the tearing 
down is accented so much that one wonders 
whether there is anything good left. It is 
about time for a contrary vote in favor of 
the defendant and a plea for a suspended 
sentence conditioned on good behavior. 

After all, what should we reasonably ex- 
pect from our public schools? That they 
should be sympathetic towards youth? That 
they should recognize that character and 
social habits are formed during school hours 
as well as outside? That high-school pupils 
should be given some specialized knowledge 
about vocational fields)p—There can be only 
a positive affirmative. But can the high 
school be expected to assume the blame for 
all the social and civic attitudes and actions 
of boys and girls who are also the products 
of the street gang, the insidious movie, the 
perverted literature, the rotten political 
regimes, and the broken home morale? 

Isn't it about time to give the school some 
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credit for what it has done in spite of the 
tremendous impact of these negative influ- 
ences? 

The American public high school was cre- 
ated as an institution of learning. That is 
still its primary function. There are certain 
fundamentals of knowledge and primary 
skills which are still recognized as necessary 
for intelligent citizenship. Among them are 
the abilities to read, write, spell, and figure. 
Reading implies understanding of the com- 
plex as well as the simple; writing is useful 
only when it is practised in many fields other 
than penmanship; spelling can very well 
measure the degree of our nation’s literacy; 
and arithmetic computation and exactness 
still figure in computing the national debt. 

It is a mistake to assume that these skills 
are all mastered at the end of the elementary 
school. Need any high-school teacher be told 
that? The high-school program is still 
charged with the responsibility of promot- 
ing these essential skills for which it alone 
is held responsible. 

When our forefathers set up the very earli- 
est institutional plans, the responsibilities 
of the schools were pretty definitely out- 
lined. They were to teach the academic skills 
which the home, the church, or the trades 
were not qualified to do. The schools were 
not charged with the major responsibility 
for character training—there were homes 
and churches in those days. Nor did the 
trade world expect the schools to produce 
artisans—there were apprentice systems 
qualified to teach vocational skills. It was 
even assumed that pupils upon finishing 
training could use their own initiative in 
finding a place in the job-world. 

Of course, the founding fathers lived in 
a very different world from our modern 
masterpiece of human achievement. But the 
primary functions of the institutions which 
they began, and which are basic today, can 
still be fairly clearly defined. 

There is undoubtedly need for much 
more cooperation today between home, 
trade, school, and church than in those 
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earlier days. The world is more complex and 
the consequent inter-relations of social and 
economic agencies have been greatly multi- 
plied. But the complexity of the situation 
can be very much simplified if each basic 
institution adheres more rigidly to its par- 
ticular function—and the particular func- 
tion of the American public high school is 
to promote general education. 

Perhaps, if some of our educational ex- 
perts who make surveys of our schools and 
find them so much wanting would just look 
around and weigh the relative responsibility 
of the home and other social institutions, 


the burden might not rest so heavily on 
the schools alone. 

The greatest service that educational 
leaders could perform would be to promote 
some kind of community leadership to enlist 
the genuinely cooperative effort of the al- 
ready established agencies, which are more 
competent in their respective fields than 
any high school which might set itself up 
as having a self-assumed monopoly on train- 
ing youth. By so doing, we may restore some 
degree of confidence in the humble teacher 
who is honestly trying to do a good job as 
he understands it. 


Recently They Said: 


Lessons from France 


Is it not also possible that the failure of the 
French to defend themselves and their institutions 
against the Nazi invasion reflected to some degree 
the failure of the French educational system to meet 
the requirements of democracy? The schools of 
France failed to teach democracy or to practice it. 
They failed to appreciate the significance of the 
teaching profession. They allowed their administra- 
tion to become hopelessly involved in _politics.— 
Orin W. Kaye, Jr., in Michigan Education Journal. 


The Case of Miss West 


Miss West is a superior teacher. She should not 
be “disturbed” by her supervisors. Her desire to 
teach, rather than to supervise, should be respected. 
However, she might be “challenged” to more pro- 
fessional activity if cooperative supervision were in 
force in the school. If I were her supervisor, I 
would try to make her feel that she had a contri- 
bution to make to her fellow-teachers as well as 
to her pupils. I would go to her for help in the 
problem of getting the other teachers to become 
more professionally minded and ask her to help 
in looking over and suggesting reading materials 
to others. I would tell her that her suggestions 
might be more acceptable than those imposed from 
above by a supervisor. 

I would invite her to go to professional meetings 
with me or ask her to go in my place and report 
the meeting to me or, better still, to her fellow- 
teachers. If Miss West is as culturally alert and 
enthusiastic as she is supposed to be, I believe she 


will find something challenging in sharing the 
supervisor's problem and she will feel complimented 
that her help and opinions have been asked. | 
cannot believe she would be too smug to overlook 
the value of new viewpoints or ideas she might 
acquire in these various ways.—AGNeEs B. MCLoon in 
Teaching in Practice. 


Forgotten Group 


Somebody is always doing something about the 
dear little moron, and his not-quite-bright brothers. 
They give them special flattering names, such as 
“the hand-minded”. They put them in special 
classes, with unlimited special supplies. Those who 
teach them get salary differentials as a reward for 
special service. All very well! They should. But 
what about the other end of the scale, those chil- 
dren who are just as superior as the Binets are 
handicapped? What is done for them?—ErHet Ray 
Brown and Lewis O. Brown in New Jersey Educa- 
tional Review. 


Static 


Anything can happen in any profession but teach- 
ing. Anything goes in any profession but teaching. 
Nothing goes in teaching but the same old routine. 
.. . At the convention if we were to ask some of 
the speakers in the sessions why we couldn't make 
the group of teachers that attend each year a more 
forceful unit, what would happen? The meeting 
would be adjourned and all questions left hanging 
in the air.—RICHARD CARROLL in Nebraska Educa- 
tional Journal. 
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GETTING A JOB: 


A manual of information, suggestions, and 
ideas for graduating high-school seniors 
By 


CLARENCE W. FAILOR 


WANT A Jos!” Every day thousands of 
I young people make this statement to 
employers. Some get jobs; others do not. 
What differences are there between those 

— 8 —_ 

Epitor’s Nore: Subscribers have the per- 
mission of THe CLEARING House to mimeo- 
graph this manual on “Getting a Job” for 
distribution in any manner desired to the 
pupils in their school systems. In this par- 
ticular case only, no written permission 
from us for duplicating the material is 
necessary. Much good should result merely 
from giving a copy of this manual to each 
graduating senior who plans to look for 
work. But the author suggests that it will 
be most valuable if used as a textbook in 
connection with a series of job-hunting 
seminars. Dr. Failor is director of guidance 
in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. He assembled this 
material by drawing upon his experience 
as a counselor and placement officer, by 
bringing together good ideas from many of 
the best reference books on the subject, by 
mterviewing employers for suggestions, and 
then by checking the finished manuscript 
with them. As this manual was prepared 
recently for distribution in mimeographed 
form in the Poughkeepsie school system, 
some of the statements may not apply ac- 
curately to conditions in other communities. 
So it is advisable that revisions be made to 
fit local situations. The Poughkeepsie edi- 
tion has a bibliography of books and ma- 
terials on job-getting that are available to 
pupils in the local high-school and public 
libraries. Similar reference lists should be 
added in each local edition. 


who are employed and those who are not? 

Of course, some have better qualifications 
than others. Some have more “luck”. But, 
when two persons of apparently equal 
qualifications apply for the same job, there 
must be another explanation for the failure 
of the one and the success of the other. 

It is probable that the successful one had 
a better understanding of what he could do 
and what he had to offer the employer. He 
also knew how to present himself in the 
most favorable light. He was a salesman of 
himself and made a job of getting a job. 

If you would “put your best foot for- 
ward”, take the following steps: 

1. Before You Start. Decide what you have to 
offer; organize this information; and develop an 
optimistic, but intelligent, attitude about your 
chances of success. 

2. Locating Job Openings. Know the types of 
industries and the names of firms which employ 
young persons with qualifications like yours; discover 
job vacancies; and secure opportunities to make 
personal application. 

3. When You Obtain an Interview. Prepare for 
it, make the most of it, and follow it up. 

4. While Unemployed. Use your time to plan fur- 


ther job-getting efforts and to make yourself more 
employable. 


I. BEFORE YOU START 
A. Stop to Analyze Yourself 


It is not sufficient to want a job or to de- 
sire success in a certain occupation. The 
important thing is to want and to get a job 
in an occupation for which you have proper 
qualifications. Employers do not hire per- 
sons who say they can do “anything”. That 
displays lack of definite objectives, not will- 
ingness. Employers hire persons who can do 
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one or a few things well or who have fairly 
definite ideas of what they can do. What 
do you have to sell an employer? 

1. Personal Characteristics. How do you 
rate on these essentials for success in all 
occupations? Rate yourself. Ask others to 
rate you. Attempt to improve your rating. 


a. Character: honesty, dependability, 
courage. 

b. Enjoyment of work and productive- 
ness. 

c. Initiative: seeing things to do and 
doing them. 

d. Mental alertness: faculty of under- 
standing. 

e. Judgment: ability to make wise de- 
cisions. 

f. Getting along with people: lack of 
which is the major reason why peo- 
ple lose jobs. 

g. Appearance and manner. 

h. Ambition and objectives. 

i. Social and community responsibil- 
ity.* 

2. Your Special Qualifications. Make a 
careful analysis of your interests, abilities, 
training, and experience. List the in-school 
and out-of-school activities you have en- 
joyed and in which you have been success- 
ful. Then draw conclusions as to the jobs 
for which you are qualified. 


B. Organizing Facts about Yourself 


Before you start the job hunt it is im- 
portant that you learn how to present your 
qualifications accurately, legibly, and con- 
cisely. Anticipate questions that will be 
asked, and be prepared to answer promptly. 

1. Application Blanks. Practice filling in 
a sample application blank. Observe the 
following rules so that you can do the same 
with those which employers hand you. Such 
blanks will represent you after you have 
left. 

a. Be sure you understand the instruc- 
tions given. 


*From Wanted: A Job! American Council of 
Education, Washington, D.C., 1940. 


b. Read the blank through from begin- 
ning to end before you start writing 
so that you can give information in 
the correct spaces. 

c. Answer all questions exactly and 
completely. Use a dash or write 
“None” or “Does not apply” to in- 
dicate that you have no information 
on a particular point. 

d. Don’t linger unnecessarily and give 
the impression that you are slow or 
uncertain. 

e. Write legibly. Spell correctly. Keep 
the blank clean and free of blots and 
erasures. 

. Answer questions honestly. 

g. Be concise. Use enough words to 
make your meaning clear, but do 
not ramble. 

h. Don’t discuss the blank with others. 

1. When you have completed the 
blank, read it through carefully to 
see that it is complete. When you 
hand it in, ask if it is correct and 
whether further information is de- 
sired. 

j- Be good mannered and courteous. 

k. Under “Experience” list what you 
may consider unimportant jobs as 
well as important ones. 

1. Obtain in advance the permission of 
all persons whose names you give as 
references. This is common courtesy 
and a means of avoiding references 
who might not speak well of you. 
Keep a list of these persons. 

2. Photographs. A supply of small photo- 
graphs is often useful. One clipped on each 
application blank will help an employer 
refresh his memory of you. 

3. Data Sheet. Include much of the in- 
formation asked for on the sample applica- 
tion blank. Type it, if possible. It is useful 
for enclosure in letters of application. It 
can also be handed to employers who do 
not use application blanks. Making it out 
will help fix these essential facts about you 
in your mind so that you can state your 
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qualifications clearly and promptly during 
an interview. Take it with you for reference 
while filling out application blanks. 

The following sample may give sugges- 
tions. You should arrange it nicely on a 
plain, 81% x 11 inch, sheet of paper. 


PERSONAL DATA 
Maxine W. Smith 
1643 S. 1gth Avenue 
Centerville, New York 


Social Security 

No. 073-16-1900 
Telephone 6784-M 
Personal: 

Age, 18 years; born January 6, 1922 in Provo, N.J. 

Weight, 118 pounds; Height, 5 ft. 3 in.; Health, 
excellent; Eyesight corrected by glasses. 

Single and live with parents. 

Education: 

Graduate of Centerville High School, 1939. 

Completed general course with major in typing 
(50 words) and stenography (95 words). 

Some training in filing, mimeographing, Monroe 
calculator, and switchboard. 

Scholastic rank: 40 in class of 289. 

Absent four days in four years. Never tardy. 

Activities: Commercial Club and Pep Club. 

Experience: 

Mother's helper for four years; especially for Mrs. 
J. T. Orbach, 624 W. Waterbury Road, and 
Mrs. Lee James, 1846 Waterbury Circle. 

Extra clerk at Woolworth’s during 1938 and 1939 
Christmas seasons. 

Unpaid and part-time typist in High School Guid- 
ance Office. Miss Julia Haldane, Counselor. 

References: 


In addition to the above, 

Rev. L. A. Schultz, Pastor, First Baptist Church, 
Centerville. 

Mr. R. O. Tomkins, Head, Commercial Depart- 
ment, Centerville High School. 

Mr. C. R. Lang, Lang and Bergstrom, Centerville. 

Qualified for: 
Office clerk, file clerk, typist, stenographer. 


4. Social Security. Do not apply for a 
job without a social security number. It 
may be obtained at the local office of the 
Social Security Board. 

5. Working Papers. If you are under 
eighteen years of age, you must obtain your 
working papers. Apply to your principal 
or to the school guidance service for instruc- 
tion. 


C. Be Intelligently Optimistic 


Have confidence in yourself. Remember 
this: you are not asking a favor of the em- 
ployer. If he has a vacancy, he needs a good 
worker as much as you need a job. 

There are always some employers seeking 
workers. This was true even in the depths 
of a depression. And now employment is 
definitely on the upgrade and shortages of 
qualified workers exist in a number of fields. 
Make the most of this opportunity. 


II. LOCATING JOB OPENINGS 


A. Where Youth Find Work 


Many young people have peculiar ideas 
about the kinds of work and the rates of 
pay beginners may get. You should realize 
that most youth start at the bottom of the 
ladder. These jobs are often dull, routine, 
hard, and offer low pay and many dis- 
couragements. However, one who proves his 
worth in a business or industry that is sound 
and well-managed may expect advancement 
into a better job with higher pay. The typi- 
cal skilled worker, foreman, and executive 
climbed up from the bottom. 

If the right job does not open to you at 
once, be prepared to accept any job, no mat- 
ter how ordinary and ill-paid. It offers valu- 
able work experience. 

Don’t forget to take the long-time view 
of jobs. Sometimes the jobs that lead to 
those which ultimately give the most satis- 
faction and pay the best are those which, 
at the beginning, are the dullest and pay the 
least. Be careful about staking your future 
on jobs of a temporary character that may 
disappear when the present emergency has 
ended. 

High-school graduates were placed last 
year by an office of the Employment Service 
of one large state as follows: 
4%—Professional Workers such as laboratory work- 

ers, artists, entertainers, photographers, drafts- 

men in hospitals, architects’ offices, printing es- 
tablishments, etc. 


27%—Salespersons in stores, dairies, wholesale and 
retail distributors, factories, etc. 
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6%—Merchandise Handlers and Distributors includ- 
ing errand boys, delivery drivers, packers, and 
wrappers in stores, factories, freight and express 
companies, wholesale distributors, manufacturing 
firms, and government agencies. 

14%—Clerical Workers such as bookkeepers, cashiers, 
office clerks, machine operators, typists, and re- 
ceptionists in almost all firms where records are 
kept, including banks, offices, factories, stores, 
homes, and hospitals. 

18%—Service Workers like bakers, butchers, gas sta- 
tion men, chauffeurs, waiters, counter men, nurse 
aides, and handy men in food industries, laun- 
dries, hotels, garages, stores, and homes. 

5%—Industrial Tradesmen _ including building 
tradesmen, mechanics, dressmakers, milliners, tai- 
lors, electricians, machinists, printers, and wood- 
workers for contractors, construction companies, 
factories (dress, furniture, metal, food), and lum- 
ber companies. 

8%—Industrial Workers—Machine Operators such 
as operators of drill and power presses, lathes, 
and power sewing machines in utilities, public 
works, printing and machine shops, and in food, 
metal, garment, woodworking, leather, woolens, 
dyeing, and cigar factories. 

15%—Industrial Workers—Production Workers such 
as bench hands, sewers, cutters, pasters, stock 
men, automatic machine operators, trimmers, and 
pressers in laundries, machine shops, dairies, 
utilities, dye works; and garment, food, wood, 
leather, tobacco, and candy factories. 

3%—Outdoor Workers such as farmers, dairymen, 
foresters, nurserymen, greensmen, construction 
and road workers, and railroad workers in farms, 
institutions, nurseries, dairies, railroads, highway 
construction, and bridge construction. 


B. Discovering Vacancies 


There are numerous ways of locating job 
openings. The more you use, the better 
your chances of success. 

1. Friends and Relatives. Forty per cent 
of the jobs beginning workers get are ob- 
tained through suggestions, recommenda- 
tions, and “tips” of friends and relatives. Let 
yours know you seek work. Keep a list of 
the names of all such friends. Without be- 
ing a nuisance frequently remind them of 
your quest. Do not expect to obtain a job 
through “pull”, however. 

2. Guidance and Personnel Service. Reg- 
ister your name with this school’s placement 
service. It will not get you a job nor does 


it guarantee one; but it offers job counsel- 
ing and will recommend you to positions 
for which you are qualified. The service is 
free. Keep in close touch with members of 
the staff by frequent visits. 

3. State Employment Service. The State 
maintains a special employment service for 
young workers. It will assist you in obtain- 
ing valuable information about the job 
market and occupational changes and will 
refer you to job openings. The service is 
free. 

4. Private Employment Agencies. When 
licensed by the state and honestly con- 
ducted, these agencies can be very helpful. 
Before registering and paying the fee, assure 
yourself that you are dealing with a repu- 
table concern. There are dangers of which 
you should be aware and means by which 
you can identify the reliable agency. 

5. Other Agencies. Don’t overlook social 
agencies and unions and trade associations 
in the field of work in which you are seek- 
ing employment. These are listed in the 
Classified Telephone Directory. 

6. Newspapers and Magazines. “Help 
Wanted” advertisements may be of assist- 
ance, but they are usually used to obtain 
employees with more specialized qualifica- 
tions than those which most beginners pos- 
sess. Since they are read by hundreds of 
other job-seekers, don’t depend on this 
method alone. In answering give full par- 
ticulars asked for. If you have something 
out of the ordinary to offer, you may wish 
to run a “Job Wanted” advertisement. Scan 
newspapers for “stories” about new stores, 
offices, construction, and other activities that 
will require workers. Weddings, resigna- 
tions, and other changes of personnel fre- 
quently indicate openings. Magazine ar- 
ticles often tell of new or growing businesses 
and industries. 

7. Letter Writing. Letters must be well 
done and forcefully written if they are to at- 
tract the attention of the employer. They 
should be looked upon as preliminaries to 
interviews, not as substitutes for them. 
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Phone the employer for an interview about 
the time he has received and read your let- 
ter. 

Before writing your letter consult pub- 
lished information and qualified persons for 
suggestions. Make it brief. Enclose one of 
your data sheets, typed, if possible. Consult 
the guidance service and the State Em- 
ployment Service for advice on its effective- 
ness. Remember that the first impression is 
very important. 

8. Direct Applications. Use the Classified 
Telephone Directory and the City Directory 
to locate firms employing the type of worker 
you wish to become. Use the telephone only 
to make an appointment. Don’t confine 
your efforts to the big establishments; hun- 
dreds apply there. Also search out small 
shops and obscure factories that others may 
overlook. 

Try to make a good impression on the 
receptionist. She is often influential in se- 
lecting persons for interviews. Fill out ap- 
plication blanks with care. Don’t get too 
elated if you are given a blank. Some firms 
allow all comers to apply this way. Keep a 
written record of all applications. 


Ill. WHEN YOU OBTAIN AN INTER- 
VIEW 
The interview is the high hurdle to a 
job. It is toward this opportunity that you 
have been directing all your efforts. Pre- 
pare for it! Carry it through in a distinc- 
tive manner! Follow it up! 


A. Preparing for the Interview 


1. Find out as much as possible about 
the firm and the product made or sold, so 
that you can discuss these intelligently with 
the employer. 

2. Learn the type of dress used by the 
employees of the firm and then, without 
making your attempts too obvious, try to 
dress in somewhat similar style. 

3. Get a good sleep the night before. 

4. See that you are immaculately clean. 
Guard against body odors, dirty and stained 


finger nails, discolored teeth, tobacco odors, 
etc. 

5. Girls should avoid too lavish use of 
rouge, nail polish, and other cosmetics. 
Avoid perfume. 

6. Boys should be cleanly shaven. 

7. Both should dress appropriately in 
clean, well-pressed clothes. Cheap jewelry, 
sweaters, slacks, and anklets are not busi- 
ness-like. 

8. Review in your mind the basic facts 
about yourself and your qualifications for 
work in this particular firm, so that you can 
give prompt and convincing answers during 
the interview. 

Be on time or a little ahead of time for 
your appointment. Don’t show impatience 
if the employer does not call you in “on 
the dot”. 

B. During the Interview 

1. Make a good first impression. Em- 
ployers often “size up” an applicant at a 
glance as he enters the room. Your appear- 
ance and the manner in which you enter the 
employer's office, and the way you walk up 
to his desk, are very important. 

2. Introduce yourself. Shake hands only 
if the employer offers his hand. Remain 
standing until asked to be seated. Then sit 
erect, but not stiffly. 

3. Hold your hat, gloves and parcels. 
Don’t place them on the employer's desk. 

4. Adapt yourself to the employer and 
the situation. Try to sense what he wants. 
Answer questions briefly and modestly. Try 
to strike a happy medium between talka- 
tiveness and reticence. 

5. Use good English. Speak distinctly, 
slowly, and with enough volume to be 
heard. 

6. Show a real interest in the job. Em- 
phasize what you can do rather than what 
you can get out of it or your need for a 
job. 

7. Don’t discuss wages unless asked to. 
Be prepared, however, to state what you ex- 
pect to receive in terms of the “going” rate 
for beginners. 
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8. Answer all questions truthfully. Don’t 
exaggerate your training and experience or 
you may be embarrassed later. Don’t be too 
humble or retiring. 

g. Cooperate fully in filling out forms 
and taking tests, even to the point of incon- 
veniencing yourself. 

10. Be alert to recognize when the inter- 
view is over. Try to obtain a clear under- 
standing of whether and when you may 
contact the employer again. Then thank 
him without being effusive and leave 
promptly. 

C. The Follow-Up 


1. Make a written record of the inter- 
view. 

2. Write the employer a brief letter ex- 
pressing in more formal fashion your ap- 
preciation for the interview and your in- 
terest in the position. Supply any additional 
information not discussed at the interview. 

3. Think through the interview to dis- 
cover any mistakes you made and so prevent 
future errors. 

4- Return later to make inquiries, but 
do not do this so frequently or in such a 
manner that you make a nuisance of your- 
self. If the position has been filled by an- 
other applicant, do not give up. If you made 
the proper impression, you may be in line 
for the next vacancy. 

5. If you obtain a position, be sure to 
inform the guidance service and the 
State Employment Service. Such courtesy 
may pay dividends later when, in a year or 
two, you may be looking again. Why not 
inform the Service when openings occur? 


It’s fun to help others when you get the 
chance. 


IV. WHILE YOU ARE UNEMPLOYED 
1. Maintain, by practice, the skills you 


2. Add to your skills by attending night 
school or taking correspondence courses. Be- 
fore enrolling in schools of unknown repu- 
tation be certain to check on their relia- 
bility. The guidance service can help in 
this. 

3. Obtain more experience by accepting 
unpaid work or by enrolling with the Na- 
tional Youth Administration's local office. 

4. Boys should not overlook opportuni- 
ties offered by the Army and Navy and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 


V. JOB LAWS WHICH AFFECT YOU 


The Federal and state governments have 
many laws that regulate employment and 
that protect you. It is your duty as well as 
privilege to know the special regulations 
which apply to the industry and job in 
which you are engaged. 

These laws protect your health and safety, 
regulate your pay rate and hours of work, 
insure you against accident and unemploy- 
ment, and give you pension rights when you 
grow too old to work. 

It is the better part of wisdom not to 
draw conclusions nor claim rights under 
these laws until you are familiar with them. 
Ask the counselors in the school guidance 
service, the junior counselors of the State 
Employment Service, or your employer 
about them. 


Glamor for Overalls 


Few will question the fact that many of the over- 
all jobs take just as much if not more intelligence 
and skill than the white-collar jobs. And the pay 
is better—see some of the wages earned by recent 
technical high school graduates. It is high time 
that young people should be saved from the great 
waste of their energies in looking for work which 


is on the so-called “genteel” level in a world in 
which the “genteel” occupations are the ones which 
society can most easily do without. It is the duty 
of our educators to give the same social prestige to 
the vocational trades as that which goes with the 
“dressed-up” office positions.—THOMAs E. PHILLIPS 
in New Jersey Educational Review. 
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CUTTING HOME STUDY 


Stillwater 


Junior High’s 2-year plan 


brings home study down to a minimum 


By G. D. ROBBINS 


HE FACULTY of the new Stillwater Jun- 
T ict High School, after two years of ex- 
perimentation and analysis of the home 
study problem, has reached the conclusion 
that a permanent policy of limited home 
study is advisable. 

The following brief history of their re- 
search is pertinent to the final conclusions. 
With the opening of a beautiful new build- 
ing in the fall of 1938, there was established 
in Stillwater for the first time a junior high 
school of 400 pupils, under a reorganized 
6-3-3 plan. By the end of the third month 
after its establishment, the principal and 
superintendent were being besieged with 
complaints from parents concerning the 
home study load of pupils. Several facts 
were evident: 

The school day and the subject matter 
load of seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade 
pupils had been increased, but teachers 
were not considering the fact that pupils 
were carrying a heavier load than they had 
under the 8-4 organization. 

Teachers had also failed to recognize that 
the extracurricular program of activities in 
a junior high school made greater demands 


——# —- 

Eprror’s Note: Here are the results of 
one school’s two-year experiment in reduc- 
ing the amount of home study required, and 
its conclusions concerning a permanent 
policy on the matter. The author also dis- 
cusses several home-study problems which 
the school has not yet solved, but upon 
which it is working. Mr. Robbins is princi- 
pal of the Stillwater, Minn., Junior High 
School. 


upon the pupil. They were not using super- 
vised study to advantage during the longer 
class period. They gave no consideration to 
the home study requirements of other teach- 
ers, and they were making little attempt to 
study the problem of home study in a scien- 
tific manner. 

A questionnaire concerning time spent on 
home study was given to all pupils by the 
principal. Following are the results. Aver- 
age daily time spent in home study on all 
subjects by all students: 

Range: 0 to 200 minutes 

Median: 59.6 minutes 

Q,: 86.9 minutes 

Q,: 33-1 minutes 

Average time for all stu- 
dents: 58.7 minutes 

As an attempt to solve the problem and 
to create a desire on the part of the faculty 
to study the situation, a faculty meeting in 
December 1938 was devoted to a discussion 
of home study. The conclusions reached at 
the meeting and approved by a majority 
were: 

1. The new 6-3-3 organization placed 
some additional subject-matter load and a 
longer school day burden on the pupils. 

2. The new 6-3-3 organization placed con- 
siderable additional extracurricular activity 
burdens upon pupils. 

3. The supervised study portion of the 
lengthened class period was not being used 
to best advantage. 

4. Teachers could be more fair in allot- 
ting pupils’ home study time if they were 
to take into greater consideration the as- 
signments of other teachers. 

5. The problem of home study was im- 
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portant enough to warrant a thorough study 
and investigation. 

To launch our experiment and study of 
a limited or restricted home study program, 
we decided to abolish all home study for 
two weeks. This decision was made to re- 
lieve us of the pressure of public criticism; 
to give teachers an opportunity to experi- 
ence the type of teaching procedures neces- 
sary when all study must be completed in 
school, and to give teachers an opportunity 
to analyze the effect of no home study upon 
grades of pupils as contrasted to the previ- 
ous unlimited home study situation. 

At the close of the two-week experiment, 
a questionnaire to teachers revealed that 
although they were not in favor of no home 
study, they were favorably impressed with 
the possibilities of greatly reduced home 
study, and desired to continue their investi- 
gation of the results of a policy of “limited 
or restricted home study except under un- 
usual circumstances”. 

This policy has remained in effect up to 
the present time. Each teacher is the judge 
of the amount of homework she assigns, but 
all teachers are guided by these two princi- 
ples: (1) Keep homework assignments to a 
minimum, and (2) Accomplish as much on 
assignments as possible in classes, under 
supervised study conditions. 

After two years of investigation and re- 
search on the problem, the faculty con- 
sidered their findings at a second faculty 
meeting devoted to home study. It was held 
in December 1940, for the purpose of evalu- 
ating the experiment and making a decision 
on a permanent policy. All teachers an- 
swered a two-page questionnaire, pupils an- 
swered a questionnaire, the compiled results 
were announced, and excerpts on home 
study taken from the writings of leading 
educators were presented. 

Here are our general conclusions on the 
two years of experiment with limited home 
study: 

1. Pupils spend less time in home study 
now than formerly, but they are still study- 


ing at home. A questionnaire of pupil study 
time, given in December 1940, indicates that 
the median study time has decreased 12 per 
cent and the mean study time for all pupils 
has decreased 15 per cent. 

2. Parents are better satisfied. No com- 
plaints have been received in the past year 
and a half. 

3. No evidence has been brought to light 
to prove that limited home study has either 
raised or lowered the average grades of 
pupils. 

4. Teachers feel that they are making 
better use of the supervised study period. 

5. Teachers feel that they are more con- 
scientious in understanding demands made 
by other teachers on pupils’ time and ef- 
fort. 

6. Teachers feel that they are now better 
informed about the ramifications of home 
study from the pupils’ point of view. 

The following permanent policy has been 
adopted unanimously: 

Minimum home-study requirements at all 
times. 

Maximum use of, and emphasis upon, 
supervised study procedures in the class- 
room. 

Continued study of the relation of limited 
home study to pupils’ grades, attitudes to- 
ward work, attainment of educational ob- 
jectives, etc. 

Continued emphasis upon individual dif- 
ferences in teaching, and realization that no 
rule or policy is so rigid that it cannot be 
altered if by so doing the educational wel- 
fare of the individual pupil may be im- 
proved and the educational welfare of all 
other pupils not jeopardized. 

Of 353 pupils commenting on the limited 
home study plan in December 1940, 337 
indicated that the supervised study period 
being used at present made it easier for 
them to get their lessons with less home 
work. Two hundred twenty pupils said 
their grades were about the same as former- 
ly, 72 said theirs were lower, 67, higher. 
Three hundred twenty-eight pupils re 
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ported that they were learning how to get 
more of their studying done in school, and 
thus have less to do at home. 

Some of the comments made by various 
teachers in December 1940, on the limited 
home study plan, follow: 


“I willingly gave the plan a trial, although I was 
skeptical about it. . .. Now my policies are empha- 
sis on supervised study, training for concentration, 
making every minute count, doing first things first.” 

“I feel after two years’ trial that most pupils can 
get their work in class with supervised study periods, 
and therefore too much home study should not be 
needed or required.” 

“Now we get practically all our work finished in 
class (except book reports). I think as a whole the 
pupils do better work, too. My results seem better 
this year.” 

“After looking over the work which has been 
accomplished under the restricted home-study plan, 
I am convinced of its value. Pupils are bound to 
get more benefits from supervised study than from 
time spent studying at home.” 

“I was rather skeptical as to the merits of the 
plan at the time. It did seem to me hard to visualize 
getting all or most of the work done in school 
hours. . . . Now I do honestly feel that it has 
proved worthy to be continued. It seems to lift a 
certain amount of burden from the minds of the 
youngsters and leaves them a bit more at ease not 
having to do home work beyond certain limits, and 
that which is given, they can accomplish.” 


A number of unanswered questions have 
been raised in the course of this research 
on home study, which serve as challenges to 
further investigation: 

Is it the bright or the dull pupil who 
creates the home-study problem by too 
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much home study? What is the reason? 

Does the non-college preparatory pupil 
need the same home-study training as the 
college preparatory pupil? 

Is extensive home study training neces- 
sary to prepare the college preparatory pu- 
pil for a successful college career? 

In light of the wide variations in pupils’ 
home-study environment, is it fair for teach- 
ers to give equal credit to all pupils for 
home-study assignments? 

Will the limited home-study policy of this 
junior high school have an adverse effect 
upon the scholarship of pupils going on to 
senior high schools which have unlimited 
home-study policies? 

Does the limited home-study policy have 
an adverse effect upon the pupils’ acquisi- 
tion of habits of, and sound attitudes to- 
ward, work and application to tasks? 

Can the attitudes, outlooks, apprecia- 
tions, and personality changes which are 
fundamental goals in education be acquired 
by pupils in home work? 

Since some teachers believe home work 
is necessary and others do not, should more 
credit be given in subjects where home 
study is necessary and less credit be given in 
subjects where less is necessary? 

Are the many extra activities, both in 
and out of school, in which young people 
engage today the cause for the “overworked” 
problem rather than school home-study 
work? 


Community Physics 


If we are to make these social emphases really 
felt a new orientation of the physics course is needed. 
I use the word new, not because the idea I am 
about to suggest is really novel, not because the 
application of the idea has rarely been made. The 
physics course must look outward into the com- 
munity. An obvious first step is to take the class 
into the community, to leave the cloistered class- 
room. We have made excursions in the past, usually 
to industries where some of the principles discussed 
in the course are exemplified. But have we made a 


study of the extent to which electricity is being 
used advantageously in the homes of the com- 
munity? Have we ever studied the electric rates paid 
by consumers in an attempt to ascertain their fair- 
ness? Or studied lighting conditions on the high- 
way, in relation to accidents? Or prodded the city 
fathers to enact noise legislation, or to enforce that 
already on the books? Not all of these may be 
possible, or desirable to do in our situation. Others 
may be suggested.—H. Emmett Brown in School 
Science and Mathematics. 
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Practical ideas selected and condensed from articles 
in state and specialized educational journals 


Book Week Activities 


Book Week was promoted in the Union High 
School, Mount Vernon, Wash., by The Bookworm, 
a 4-page mimeographed paper edited by the li- 
brarian and members of the Library Club. News 
about new books in the school library, short re- 
views of old and new books, and an author con- 
test were among the paper's features. A small house, 
3 feet high and 24 feet wide, named “The House 
of Book Friends”, was covered with gaily colored 
book jackets. There was a good demand for old 
and new books whose jackets were used. The 
House was also a ballot box for a contest on favorite 
books. All ballots had to be in rhyme. The writer of 
the best ballot entered each day received a pocket 
book of his selection. Probably the most interesting 
of all Book Week activities was the display of 
pupil hobbies in the library. There were collections 
of rocks, coins, wild flowers, buttons, pins, match 
folders, stamps, etc.—ELEANOoR E. AHLERS in Wash- 
ington Education Journal. 


Science Club Achievement 


Out of Texas comes a story that presents a chal- 
lenge to every teacher of high-school science— 
particularly those teachers with science clubs. 
“Chemurgy” is a word packed with meaning for 
Texas farmers. They are looking for new crops to 
grow and for new uses for old crops. Their farm 
papers are filled with accounts of new developments 
in this field of agriculture. The great Southwest is 
experiencing a new adventure in pioneering. No 
wonder then that out of a rural high school comes 
this amazing story. 

During the school year of 1938-39 the School 
Science Club of White Oak High School, Longview, 
Tex., under the leadership of Science Teacher Gil- 
bert C. Wilson, constructed a sweet potato de- 
hydration press that is at present the backbone 
of a new Texas industry! The development of this 
press enables the Texas farmer to raise profitably 
the sweet potato on a large scale. The work with 
the dehydrator soon outgrew the high school and 
was transferred to the chemistry department of 
North Texas State Teachers College. Here a semi- 
commercial model of the plant was constructed. 
Demonstrated throughout east Texas, the model 
aroused much interest in the sweet potato starch 
industry, and as a result three experimental com- 
mercial plants are now operating. A new Texas 
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industry looms on the horizon.—Carrot C. Hatt 
in School Science and Mathematics. 


Pupils Get Traffic Changes 


An accident survey of Greeley, started by a junior. 
high-school group in Colorado State College of 
Education's secondary school, spread to include the 
whole community. After determining how many ac- 
cidents occurred and where, where bicycle accidents 
took place, and similar facts, the pupils made recom- 
mendations concerning the installation of stop signs, 
and the schedules of traffic officers which would put 
them at strategic points at particular times of the 
day. These findings, summarized and put into writ- 
ten and graphic form, were presented first to the 
city council and later to Greeley police officers. 
The report, as far as anyone has determined, was 
extremely accurate, and the recommendations re- 
ceived the wholehearted approval of authorities 
who saw them. Result: Several real changes made 
by the police department, which the department 
feels have contributed toward a greater degree of 
safety for Greeley citizens—DoucLas §. Warp in 
Social Education. 


Community Judgment 


Parents and pupils, as well as teachers, partici- 
pated in a series of curriculum conferences recently 
held by Shaker Heights, Ohio, Public Schools. 
Called by Superintendent A. K. Loomis, the con- 
ferences examined the schools’ present program and 
considered proposals for the future. Results are re- 
ported in a recent bulletin published by the school 
system.—The Curriculum Journal. 


County Guidance Service 


Cass County, N.D., high schools have been in- 
vited to use a student guidance service which has 
county headquarters in Fargo’s High School. The 
program offers individual aptitude testing, voca- 
tional counseling, accumulative record keeping for 
individual pupils, and statistics and advice on oc- 
cupations.—North Dakota Teacher. 


Each Pupil Wrote a Book 


In composition this term, Mrs. Blustein has ar- 
ranged for each pupil of class 7AR2 to write a book. 
In the beginning of the term she allowed us to 
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select any topic in which we were particularly in- 
terested. Some of the topics selected were Sports, 
Invention, Man's Achievements (through the ages), 
Transportation, Humor, Music, Journalism, Travel, 
and many others. Each has kept to his topic for 
the entire term. Each composition we write is a 
chapter in the book. When we have finished our 
books, all we will need is a publisher, and then 
we will have become authors.—ARTHUR ZUCKERMAN 
in Scholarship. (CH Ed. Note: Arthur is a pupil in 
Macomb’s Junior High School, New York City. He 
wrote this item for the school magazine. Mrs. Paul- 
ine K. Blustein teaches social studies in the school.) 


Integrated Agriculture 


There seems to be an increasing tendency among 
high schools to teach first-, second- or third-year 
agriculture instead of specialized subjects, such as 
animal husbandry, farm mangement, etc. Many 
progressive teachers feel that agricultural instruc- 
tion should take up the many farm problems more 
or less as they would offer themselves from day to 
day upon the farm. In such cases all classes study 
“farming”, with advanced pupils doing more in- 
tensive work. More and more emphasis is being 
placed upon the long-time project program, with 
the goal of placement in farming. The beginning 
pupil is now encouraged to plan his project work 
years ahead, under the direction of his teacher and 
his parents, in order that systematic and definite 
progress may be made toward his goal. Through 
such planning, plus part-time work and other de- 
vices, we are endeavoring to prepare the trained 
pupil for the farm. This is the true aim of voca- 
tional agriculture.—D. R. CANFIELD in Washington 
Curriculum Journal. 


Service Squad 


The Junior High Service Squad Patrol of River 
Street Junior High, Red Bank, N.J., has assumed 
many of the responsibilities of our principal and 
teachers. Here are some of the Squad’s duties: 
Posting signs stressing the main topics to be dis- 
cussed in homeroom periods; meeting visitors and 
introducing them to the proper persons; helping 
younger pupils; acquainting new pupils with new 
situations; directing hall traffic and checking hall 
behavior; carrying supplies from one room to an- 
other; opening windows, adjusting shades, keeping 
paper off floors; checking temperature and lights. 
~—Etste WauGH MACLeop in School Activities. 


Custodian—Pupils’ Friend 


A custodian can make or break a school. Do 
your pupils go to the custodian for sympathetic 
advice, instead of coming to you or other teach- 


ers? Is he discreet in his conversation with them? 
Does he really love his work and the pupils? Our 
custodian is listed as a faculty member for all 
school activities, and occupies a seat at the ban- 
quet tables with other faculty members. He has 
doubtless been a more valuable friend to the 
pupils than have many of the high-school teachers. 
—E. B. HALe in Wyoming Education News. 


Flower Activities 

A science unit on “Wild and Cultivated Flowers,” 
chosen by 7th-grade girls of the Kinder, La., High 
School, led far beyond mere classroom study. The 
purpose was to learn about flowers, their cultiva- 
tion, making of corsages, flower arrangement, and 
the fundamentals of landscaping. As it was spring, 
a school garden was begun at once with transplanted 
flowers brought from home by pupils. Field trips 
were made to colléct and classify, and sketch wild 
flowers. Each girl planted a home garden, and 1 
garden tour was made by the class. Pupils took turns 
at arranging cut flowers for the classroom, the prin- 
cipal’s office, and rooms of other teachers. A trip 
was made to a florist shop in Lake Charles. Cul- 
mination of the unit was a flower exhibition, in- 
cluding a program of songs and poems about flowers, 
and pupil talks on flower arrangement and land- 
scaping for the P.T.A.—Rusye WALLER and ALMA 
Mae Ropcers in Louisiana Schools. 


One-School Music Clinic 


To the State’s music contest-clinic, held last De- 
cember, Music Instructor Floyd Hanson, of Madi- 
son, Neb., High School, took 7 of his outstanding 
pupils. Back at school, the 7 inspired pupils thought, 
talked, sang, and played clinic until the whole 
school was clinic-conscious. School authorities de- 
cided that since they couldn't take the entire music 
department to a clinic, they could bring a one-day 
clinic to the department. To conduct it, Wayne 
State Teachers College music specialists were en- 
gaged. For the clinic they suggested, among other 
things: a demonstration band (using, for the most 
part, instruments lacking in the Madison band); a 
demonstration vocal unit; a violin instructor to con- 
duct clinic classes; demonstration and class work in 
baton twirling; scheduling of band and vocal unit 
rehearsals at different hours, to accommodate pupils 
in both groups. Demonstration groups were all from 
Wayne. In local preparation for the clinic, Madison 
pupil committees handled publicity, sold tickets for 
the evening concert, arranged for lunches and din- 
ners at private homes for the Wayne delegation, 
helped to soundproof the gymnasium, which became 
a temporary concert hall. Proceeds of the evening 
concert paid the expenses of the clinic—-Nerrie M. 
CLARK in Nebraska Educational Journal. 








My Pupils Make Their Own 


They like the 
responsibility 


By NORMAN 


Wis pupils and teachers need, and 


what this whole educational setup de- 
sires but rarely obtains, is a little of our 
forefathers’ pioneering spirit. In an earnest 
desire to improve teaching technic and 
eliminate humdrum routine, I have tried 
out with soul-satisfying results the idea that 
pupils would respond better if they planned 
their own assignments and discussed their 
research in their own way. 

I worked with an eighth-grade group in 
the field of geography, who were told at 
the beginning of the semester that their 
final exam would cover a given number 
of countries. Then they were informed that 
the weekly assignments would be left to 
them to decide. If they as a class wanted 
longer assignments at the beginning of the 
semester and shorter ones at the end that 
was up to them to decide. If the assign- 
ments were too short and a great deal of 
work had to be done later on, that again 
was their problem. 

This scheme for assignments made each 
and every pupil spend some time in getting 
a bird’s-eye view of the journey before him. 
That in itself was worth something—the 
pupil of his own initiative had to have some 
idea of his semester’s work, and tentatively 
lay plans for its completion. 

— 

Epiror’s Note: The author reports grati- 
fying results from his policy of allowing 
pupils to plan and make their own assign- 
ments in a junior-high-school social-studies 
class. They felt a sense of responsibility 
toward their work—and did it well because 
it was what they wanted to do. Mr. Wittkop 
teaches in the Steuben Junior High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


L. WITTKOP 


The use of mimeographed maps of re. 
gions, countries, etc., was left to the dis. 
cretion of the class. They decided to keep 
notebooks in which to place their maps 
and information that they considered im- 
portant—let me emphasize that again: They 
kept in their notebooks what they consid- 
ered important. 

The class members decided what days 
they wanted for map work, and when they 
should have discussions, either in the form 
of a panel, special topics, round-table talks, 
symposiums, question bees, or plain social- 
ized discussions, commonly called recita 
tions. They elected a small committee whose 
duty was to get from the museum slides and 
movies on a particular subject under dis- 
cussion. The committee was also responsi- 
ble for writing for pamphlets, booklets, and 
all kinds of free educational material. The 
class donated by popular subscription the 
money necessary to offset postage and sta- 
tionery costs. A newspaper was subscribed 
to for school use. 

Every Friday was devoted to a round 
table and class discussion of some world 
news of importance at that moment. The 
subject chosen by the committee was told 
to the class a few days before Friday, so 
everyone could prepare to take an intelli- 
gent part in the discussion. Sets of books 
used for special historical reports were 
brought into the classroom, distributed, and 
read by everyone as a part of his prepara- 
tion. Previously these books had been read 
only when a book report was prepared by 
some youngster after a higher mark on his 
report card. 

The geography and history class wrote 
out many questions of a thought-provoking 
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nature, to encourage an exchange of opin- 
ions. The pupils decided that questions 
which could be answered yes or no were of 
no value other than one of factual 
merit. Being a reservoir of facts is of little 
value in itself, but being able to control 
your emotions under the tension of discuss- 
ing your viewpoints is of value at all times. 
This attitude we try to emphasize. 

The pupil committee of five selected by 
the class had a large part in determining 
types of test questions. For instance, they 
met with me when a unit of work was fin- 
ished, and we went over the material stud- 
ied and decided on the things that should 
be emphasized. Then the committee told 
the class to write out 15 or 20 test questions. 
I in turn selected questions from those sub- 
mitted by the class for the test. It is my 
personal belief that tests cause unnecessary 
tension, and that too much emphasis and 
importance is attached to them. It is an 
abnormal situation, and if the class work 
has been done thoroughly, why test? Yet, 
rules and regulations demand it. 

This class, as do all other classes, made 
use of the response grade, on which an 


article was written for THE CLEARING HOUSE 
in October 1939. 

What were the results and reactions of 
this method of teaching? Or should we ask 
what this humanizing of learning did for 
and to the class? The first thing I noticed 
was a much more friendly attitude toward 
the teacher, and a noticeable pride of the 
pupils in their work. They love responsi- 
bility, and they respected the trust placed 
in them. They responded like thorough- 
breds, giving every bit of cooperation and 
loyalty possible. Their attitude, individu- 
ally and collectively, was that they were 
doing their reading and assignments be- 
cause they wanted to, because they had de- 
cided to do it. They read with an enthu- 
siasm and zeal that repaid me an infinite 
number of times for this step in classroom 
pioneering. 

The class seemed hungry to do something 
different, to get out of the abysmal depths 
of a lockstep classroom procedure that is 
a relic of the dark ages. They wanted a 
Renaissance, a New Deal, and when it was 
given to them they appreciated it 100 
per cent. 


Pupil Comet Makes Good Grades 


There came to us in October 1940 the most 
migrant student ever to enter Shafter, Calif., High 
School—and he is not from the Dust Bowl. His 
name is Ollie Locktee. 

During the severe winter of 1936-37, while his 
parents were awaiting word of a promised job in 
California, Ollie boarded with an aunt and for 8 
weeks attended an Illinois school. 

In all the remainder of his elementary and high 
school experience Ollie has attended school every 
day, has never attended any school more than a 
week, nor attended the same school twice. 

Were this the only remarkable feature of the 
record of Ollie Locktee his case would not be of 
particular interest. But it involves almost every 
known handicap: no father, no home but a house- 
trailer, no outside help of any kind, the distrac- 
tion of floating from town to town and living among 
the least contributing element in each community, 
the exacting routine of a song-and-tap-dance act 


in a tent-show, and no aid or encouragement from 
friends, relatives or social institutions such as would 
be afforded by a stationary existence. 

Against these is opposed the fact that Ollie is 
an excellent student, able to do school work far 
beyond his years. 

You ask how we knew this when Ollie was only 
with us five days? Ollie has a sheaf of reports 
from schools throughout California, including 
dozens of voluntary letters of recommendation, 
enough to fill one of the wire baskets on your 
principal's desk. He stated that he had sent to his 
grandmother in Illinois for safekeeping a larger 
set of papers, on his elementary-school career. 

Words fail when we state that Ollie is bright, 
precocious, attentive, courteous, polite, etc. His is 
the most remarkable adaptation to circumstances 
we have ever observed in any student during more 
than 25 years of teaching.—FrRank F. Latta in 
Sierra Educational News. 





INTERRACIAL 
by UNDERSTANDING 


J. POPE DYER 


HE TEACHING of interracial understand- 
Ting in our schools is not a new under- 
taking. For the past four years the sociology 
classes of Central High School, under the 
direction of the writer, have emphasized 
this work in our instructional program. For 
two successive years we won the award given 
by the Southern Interracial Commission for 
teaching the outstanding unit in the South 
on interracial understanding. This short ar- 
ticle was prepared to give suggestions to 
teachers who may desire to sponsor similar 
units in their schools. 

Our pupils were not forced to enter upon 
the study of interracial understanding. I 
explained what would be included in the 
study of such a unit, the value of a unit of 
this nature, where materials could be ob- 
tained, the disadvantages or difficulties to 
be faced, and other problems that were in- 
volved. The decision on whether we would 
make the study was left to the members of 
the class. After a frank discussion the pupils 
eagerly advocated that we make the study. 

We first wrote the Southern Interracial 

—-- #4 —— 

Epiror’s Note: This unit on interracial 
understanding was not a static classroom 
study. Ideas and people flowed into the 
classroom from the community, and into 
the community from the classroom flowed 
pupils and ideas. Negro and white citizens 
appeared in class to talk and offer advice 
and help. The pupils went to the commun- 
ity to study interracial problems, and gave 
a program over local radio stations. The 
newspapers reported class activities. Other 
projects are explained in the article. Mr. 
Dyer teaches in Central High School, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


A southern high 
school’s unit 


Commission, 710 Standard Building, At- 
lanta, Georgia, for booklets and pamphlets 
on the subject. The main booklets were 
America’s Tenth Man and Population Prob- 
lems. These were read by the pupils and the 
instructor, and we then worked out co- 
operatively a program that was interesting, 
profitable and extensive. 

The content of the unit centered around 
the achievements of the Negro race, with 
particular study of a number of outstanding 
Negroes. Some of them were Booker T. 
Washington, George Washington Carver, 
Marian Anderson, Roland Hayes, Congress- 
man Arthur Mitchell, and Major R. R. 
Moton. A considerable part of the unit was 
devoted to the economic, social, political 
and educational conditions of the Negro. 
The pupils pursued the study as enthusiasti- 
cally as they had voted to start it, and they 
asked many thought-provoking questions, 
such as these: 

Why is there so much crime among the 
Negroes? Why are there so many Negro 
murders in the south? Why do certain 
southern states spend up to five times as 
much for the education of a white child as 
for a Negro child? Why is lynching on the 
decline? Why are housing conditions gen- 
erally so bad in the Negro districts? Do 
Negroes in the North have greater oppor- 
tunities than the Negroes of the South? 

Every means was used to create an at- 
mosphere of better racial understanding 
within our school and the community. 
Many of our methods were direct, others 
incidental; some of the main lines of at- 
tack follow: 


1. Copies of America’s Tenth Man 
and Population Problems were dis- 
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tributed to the local newspapers of 
our city. Numerous articles and edi- 
torials were written which were effec- 
tive in bringing about a better racial 
understanding. 

. A conference was held at the largest 
high school of our city. One of the 
main topics for discussion was “Race 
Relations”. Many of the best known 
men of both races in our city took an 
active part in the discussions. 

. A group of our pupils gave a panel 
discussion in the chapel of the largest 
high school in our city. 

. A broadcast by a group of our pupils 
was given over the local broadcasting 
system. This program was effective 
and far-reaching. 

. Some of the outstanding citizens of 
the community visited our classes, 
gave talks and answered questions. 

. An extensive essay contest was spon- 
sored in the sociology classes. 

. The Negro teachers, at our sugges- 
tion, sponsored a contest in their 
schools and gave us some of the es- 
says written by their pupils. 

. The pupils made a class scrapbook of 
clippings, letters, articles, and other 
pertinent materials. 

. We obtained numerous letters from 
noted Negroes and white leaders, giv- 
ing their suggestions on how to create 
a better understanding. 

. When the Southern Sociological So- 
ciety met in Chattanooga in 1938, a 
group of our pupils attended the ses- 
sion that discussed “Race Problems”. 
. The antagonistic racial areas of our 
city were discovered, and ways were 
planned to create a better under- 
standing in those sections. 

. After our classes had completed the 
study of the various publications on 
better racial understanding, these 
were sent to the different schools of 
the city so that the other social-science 
classes might have a chance to make 
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a study of this important problem. 

. One of the pupils wrote an article on 
our work for Student Life. 

. A member of our class, an artist, drew 
ten sketches of various Negro life 
scenes. These drawings have received 
great praise from experts. 

Many of the pupils began the study with 
a great prejudice, based on home training, 
toward the Negro. As the unit developed, 
one could see the attitude of these pupils 
change from one of condemnation to one of 
sympathy and understanding. Several of the 
members who were bitterly intolerant at the 
outset changed their positions to such an 
extent that they were willing for a leading 
Negro to be invited to speak to the class. 
After the Negro speaker appeared before 
the class, many of the pupils admitted that 
their range of acquaintance with the Negro 
race had been quite incomplete. 

Before we had completed our instruc- 
tional unit for the contest, The Chatta- 
nooga Times, in an editorial written May 
12, 1938, said in part as follows: 

“For accomplishments in fostering im- 
provement in race relations, the sociology 
class of Central High School and the class 
instructor, Professor ]. Pope Dyer, have for 
the second consecutive year been awarded a 
prize by the conference on Education and 
Race Relations, an Atlanta organization of 
leading southern educators. The activities 
which qualified Professor Dyer’s class for 
such distinguished recognition indicate how 
young people can, under intelligent guid- 
ance, create for themselves and for an ever- 
widening circle of citizens an understand- 
ing of racial problems. If it were true that 
the only benefit derived from such activities 
were a sympathetic attitude towards the 
rights and aspirations of the individual, the 
program would be extremely worthwhile.” 

The activities outlined here are but a few 
of the great number that our class de- 
veloped. We realize that our program is not 
complete, but we hope that our instruction 
is in the right direction. 





ENGLISH INSTRUCTION 


... @ goatskin filled with dark sweet wine 


By CARROLL ATKINSON 


ONIGHT at dinner table my fifteen-year- 
Tota daughter remarked in her ado- 
lescent simplicity that a substitute English 
teacher consistently misused the English 
language. Here in a metropolitan high 
school where teachers are paid far above 
the average in salaries that prevail through- 
out the nation, this woman employed by a 
board of education to teach English habitu- 
ally says “You was’. She is also a proficient 
user of the double negative, which scientific 
reasoning tells us means just the opposite 
of what we intend to say. This is a strange 
state of affairs. 

Later in the evening I watched the child 
study. Twenty-five years ago I myself 
stumbled through The Odyssey of Homer 
under dire threats of being made to repeat 
a far-from-popular course. Time marches 
on everywhere else but in the English class. 
The youthful apple of my eye was studying 
the same useless verbiage, just as bewildered 
as had been her father twenty-five years be- 
fore her on such passages as: 

= 

Epiror’s Norte: Jn this article, the author 
is a one-man team, playing the high-school 
English teachers on their home grounds. 
We hope that some CLEARING HOUSE reader 
will submit an article in reply. Dr. Atkinson 
believes that more English-class time should 
be spent upon drill in language usage, and 
less upon literature. The author suggests 
that English teachers be required to pass a 
“comprehensive oral and written examina- 
tion in accepted English usage”. We would 
be glad to receive comments from readers of 
THE CLEARING House upon this point. 
Dr. Atkinson is a member of the faculty of 
New Jersey State Teachers College at Jer- 


sey City. 


I bore with me 
A goatskin filled with dark sweet wine, 
Which Maron, priest of Phoebus, gave me . . 
Sweet and unmixed, a drink for gods. 


Now I am a teacher, both at home and 
in the classroom. It may shock some of my 
long-haired professional colleagues to know 
that the reason my son and daughter both 
speak creditable English is that in our home 
when anyone makes a language error—be it 
father, mother, or child—the other members 
of the family take fiendish delight in pun- 
ishing the culprit by a quick, painful pinch. 
Physical pain based upon the excuse of 
faulty English now has become remarkably 
rare, because each of us is consciously 
aware of tongue slips. Of the family group 
perhaps the boy, who naturally is careless, 
is most often the victim. Pedagogically, | 
may be guilty of being brutal in my ap- 
proach toward establishing correct language 
habits. Practically, I get results. My children 
apparently know more English than at least 
ene teacher who is paid to instruct them. 

Let us look frankly at the American 
English-teaching situation. There has been 
developed in years gone by a theory that 
by forced exposure to good literature grow- 
ing boys and girls can be changed into law- 
abiding, God-fearing, and socially-efficient 
men and women. The older the literature, 
the more potent the effect upon the child— 
probably the same as the principle that the 
older the cheese, the more expensive it is. 

While on a survey of a Pennsylvania city 
high school last year I observed an English 
class. The teacher was stressing the beauties 
of Chaucer, and doing a fairly efficient job 
at that. But what a lamentable waste of 
time all this was! With the world so full of 
modern, worthwhile books to read and 
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study, these pupils had to study over a lot 
of gibberish that needed tremendous teacher 
sales pressure in order to secure even the 
minimum of pupil reaction. 

The skeleton in the English teacher's 
closet is that it requires considerably more 
energy to drill pupils in correct language 
habits than to hear reports (often expressed 
in viciously poor English) of literary master- 
pieces. This leaves the natural Sherlock- 
Holmes conclusion that the great mass of 
English teachers is either lazy or misguided. 
Since it is well known that the average 
English instructor pores over stacks and 
stacks of more or less carefully written 
compositions (a practice whose value can 
be questioned validly), we can eliminate the 
judgment that the typical English teacher 
is lazy. That leaves only the alternate con- 
clusion—that she is misguided. 

So far this article has been almost entirely 
destructive in its criticism. When the house 
is wrecked, the next move is to rebuild, so I 
humbly suggest the following two pro- 
cedures: 

1. Require all teachers certificated to 
teach English now and in the future to take 
a comprehensive oral and written examina- 
tion in accepted English usage. This would 
be tough on my daughter’s “You was” 
English instructor, so to be fair, we would 
give her a nine-month probationary period 
after her initial failure to pass our examina- 
tion. She, with the thousands of others who 
would be caught in our mesh, either would 
learn to speak and write correctly the lan- 
guage which she was employed to teach, or 
there would be vacancies for the bright 
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young people who now are being trained 
as teachers—provided, of course, these new- 
comers also could pass our stiff English- 
speaking-and-writing requirements. 

Our next step would be to extend this 
examination process to teachers of all other 
subjects, including many in university and 
college positions who aren't any too well 
acquainted with the requirements of our 
native language. 

2. Eliminate literature entirely as a re- 
quired subject, and limit the required Eng- 
lish instruction to language drill and prac- 
tice in speaking and writing. Unquestion- 
ably there are many language-building 
values to be found in classical literature, 
but the minute we let down the bars to 
include ancient literature of any vintage, 
we invite again the abuses of the past that 
have made much of our current English 
instruction little more than a farce. For 
those students who may benefit by a de- 
tailed study of literature, let us provide all 
of the elective courses that the traffic will 
bear—but let us be sure that they are kept 
elective and not made compulsory, as they 
have been in the traditional school. 

In writing this article, I realize fully the 
fury that likely will be heaped upon my 
head by those who for so many years have 
taught “English” via the methods I con- 
demn. Perhaps I have been too harsh in my 
judgment. But on the other side of the 
picture, I am a representative parent who 
surely has the right to expect that an 
American public-school education shall 
teach my children to express themselves 
well in correct English usage. 


Dizzy Donations 


The average donation to a school library con- 
sists of the following samples: one copy of Lucille, 
sadly dogeared; one life of something or other (that 
agent certainly had a way with grandma); one 
Power of Will, illustrated with positions of poise; 
two of Dickens’ works, with print that induces a 


piquant squint, and yellowed paper that crumbles; 
one Dere Mable in the last stages; and Aunt Helen's 
textbooks for summer school, 1908. And the family 
will be around next open house to see that they're 
all on the library shelves.—-MARION Noste in Ohio 
Schools. 
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A department of satire and sharp comment 
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SAMUEL WALKER, DoucGLas 5S. WaArD, 


Lucretia Money, and JosepH Burton VAscHE 


The principal in our community who gets along 
best with his faculty is the one who suspended 
faculty meetings for a month right after the Board 
of Education decided not to grant salary increases 
this year. A. W. 
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What Teacher Wanted 


Eight-year-old Mary was enrolled in one of those 
schools (Progressive?) in which the pupils were 
encouraged to select the subject matter to be 
studied. 

“Have you decided what you are going to study, 
Mary?” asked her father after the first day of school. 

“No,” Mary replied, “We organized committees 
and we expect to vote tomorrow.” 

The committees were organized—but the teacher 
adroitly encouraged them to reconsider every de- 
cision that was reached. 

A week later Mary came home, dashed into the 
living room and announced, “Dad, we finally 
guessed! Miss Brown wants us to study about 
leather.” F. I. G. 
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Whose Way of Life? 


Are teachers asking themselves why the big pres- 
sure groups, representing almost every group ex- 
cept those for whom teaching is a life work, are so 
loudly proclaiming what education for democracy 
ought to be like? 

Within the past two years an officer of a national 
organization of advertisers announced in an inter- 
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Epitor’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipais, and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of THe CLEARING House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 


view in the New York Herald Tribune financial 
section that use of the Rugg books was being made 
the issue of election of school-board members in 
many systems throughout the country. Within this 
year newspapers showed a picture of Herbert Bayard 
Swope, Jr., pinning the first button of the Com- 
mittee of go Million on Miss Whitney Bourne, “so- 
ciety beauty and actress”. The purpose of this com- 
mittee of which Swope is president is to “edu- 
cate youths between 18 and 35 in safeguarding 
democracy”. 

Almost any daily newspaper reports a business 
man or an industrialist demanding that the schools 
turn out students who won't criticize things, who 
can take orders, who don’t ask too many questions. 

There are almost a million public-school teachers 
in the United States. WHAT DO THEY RECOMMEND? 

B. W. 


e 
Not Educational 


Ever since the day President Roosevelt took the 
oath of office for the third time I have been thinking 
of an expression that was particularly popular in 
conversation and cartoons a few years ago, “What's 
wrong with this picture?” 

Late in the afternoon I was in a downtown de- 
partment store when someone asked Miss Q. if she 
had listened to the broadcast of the Inauguration 
Day ceremonies. 

“Oh, no!” she replied, obviously amazed at the 
question. “I taught school today.” R. E. R. 
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Champagne Appetite 


“My education has given me a culture which de- 
mands for its satisfaction an annual expenditure 
of $5,000 for books and magazines, $2,000 for works 
of art, and $10,000 for travel. Unfortunately, my 
income doesn’t allow me to purchase a tenth of the 
culture I am prepared to enjoy.” 

Thus spake a man of affairs, continuing: “I'm 
in favor of developing an appreciation in young 
people of the finer things of life, but why not face 
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realities and place a greater emphasis on develop- 
ing earning capacities which will enable the pur- 
chase of at least a small fraction of the cultures 
acquired?” S. W. 
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It’s an Ill Wind 


The other day we were surprised to see a member 
of the faculty (who is just beginning to wear bright 
ties and slenderizing suits) tripping down the cor- 
ridor with unusual vigor. 

The faculty humorist, Homer Witmark, thought 
for a moment and then said, “I bet the girl who is 
compiling a list of teachers who are subject to the 
draft asked him whether he had a low registration 
number.” 

F.1.G. 
© 


Truth and Consequences 


N.J.W.—Get ready to digest the red-covered De- 
cember issue. “Name another situation in life ex- 
cept the shoolroom where it is a sin to give and 
receive help—and I'll eat this magazine, cover and 
all!” That's what you said in the December 
“Whirl”. 

Another situation almost identical to the school- 
room in “life-likeness” is the jail cell. Try hoisting 
your pal out of his cast-iron environment and see 
how popular you are with the powers that be. Slip 
him a hack-saw blade or a gun if you'd rather. 

A notary public and two school-board members 
must witness your masticatory penalty for careless 
promises. D.S. W. 
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Special Class 


Mary Moron sat in class and sulked the whole 
day through, because there wasn’t any task in 
school that she could do. So she stopped school 
and married. And now her daughter's there—but 
she is in a special class, and she has special care. 

Assured by kindly teachers that she’s full of 
grace and wit, she thinks herself superior, and 
that’s the hell of it. L. M. 
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That’s Different! 


Gone With the Wind has recently been shown 
in our town for the second time. 

During a class discussion of the picture Janey 
said she didn’t like the way it ended. 

“I've gone to see the movie four times trying 
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to like it,” she explained, “and I still don’t like 
the end.” 

I wonder what her reaction would be if any 
of her teachers asked her to spend sixteen hours, 
to say nothing of some money, trying to like an 
educational project. R. E. R. 
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He-Man Menu 


Few winning ball teams are made up of boys 
who gain their calories from greasy, half-fried dog- 
meat burgers, washed down by gulps from nickel 
bottles of charged water, and polished off with a 
couple of sweet-tasting Luckies. 

You might peek around your own school neigh- 
borhood some noon, and see how well all those 
beautifully-typed health and fiz-ed lessons are being 
applied by the fellows who lug the pigskin and 
dribble the casaba. But don’t get too close, or you're 
liable to get some smoke—or some ketchup—in 
your eye! 5. & V. 
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Principal Scowler 


Phil T. Scowler’s first name should be Systematic. 
Every Friday afternoon he asks for reports that 
“must be handed in before you leave.” 

On Saturday mornings his secretary compiles the 
data and files them. 

Although the data are never used, Mr. Scowler 
maintains that a busy faculty does not have time 
to stir up trouble for the principai. A.W. 


© 


Nothing quite so nice as a school building right 
after vacation! But about the time the freshness 
disappears from the varnish, the teachers, too, have 
settled back into the same old groove, finding that 
infinitely easier than trying to follow up all those 
pedagogical illusions dreamed to the tempo of ocean 
breezes! 5. B. V. 
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Soft or Tough? 


Remarkable that America is just waking up to 
what ten years of depression have done to youth. 

How can we regard as anything but a smoke 
screen the vicious attacks by some of our very 
“nicest” people on the “softness” of youth? Surely 
if young people have survived the horrors of the 
recent years of peace—they are now tough enough 
for anything. B. W. 





PARTY POLITICS: 


Junior-high class elections on 
drew a voluntary popular vote of 85 per cent 


By 
RADCLIFFE MORRILL 


NOTHER national election has passed into 
history. Boys and girls in all secondary 
schools all over the country were keenly 
interested and excited while it lasted. They 
had their favorite candidate, wore his cam- 
paign button, and preached his doctrine to 
their classmates. They heard deliberations, 
arguments, promises, over and over again— 
on the radio, in the home, on the street, and 
at school. But after all was said and done 
the process lacked a vital touch to these 
youngsters. They were non-participants. 

Like most junior high schools, we at the 
Weeks Junior High in Newton, Mass., have 
conducted annual grade elections ever since 
the school opened ten years ago. However, 
the principal and members of the faculty 
have for some time felt that these elections 
lacked a certain vitality, a sense of realism 
and importance, which are so necessary if 
the educational advantages of such a project 
are to produce effective and lasting results. 

This year, in the midst of one of the 
country’s most animated political contests, 

-—— 42 —-__ 

Epiror’s Nore: Last fall, instead of the 
usual type of school elections, the Weeks 
Junior High School, Newton Centre, Mass., 
staged the choosing of class leaders with all 
the organization of a national campaign by 
parties. There was no compulsory voting on 
school time in homerooms. Instead, pupils 
were made responsible for voting on their 
own time. And their record of a ballot of 
&5 per cent of those eligible to vote shames 
that of adults in the November elections. 
The author is a member of the school’s 
faculty, and is sponsor of the eighth-grade 
class. 


a party basis 


the moment seemed opportune to modify 
our procedures. We would try to give our 
young people the chance to participate in 
an experience as nearly parallel to the adult 
situation as possible. Following is a report 
of the proceedings of the eighth-grade elec- 
tion, involving some three hundred forty 
boys and girls. The seventh and ninth 
grades also participated in a similar experi- 
ment. 

During the second week of school all 
members of the class gathered together to 
consider the democratic way of selecting 
leaders. Qualifications, responsibilities, and 
opportunities for service to the school and 
the pupils were discussed by a group of pu- 
pils and the teacher acting as class sponsor. 
All individuals who felt themselves quali- 
fied were invited to take out nomination 
papers. It might be said here that no pupils 
were arbitrarily disqualified to run for of- 
fice. Certainly young people cannot learn 
to carefully select competent leaders if all 
undesirable candidates have been weeded 
out by a superimposed authority. 

At the end of two weeks thirty-eight can- 
didates presented nomination papers to the 
class sponsor. Each paper contained the 
signatures of twenty supporters. While this 
was going on, homerooms and social-studies 
classes were discussing free elections in the 
democratic form of government, and the 
possibilities of strengthening or weakening 
such a system by the type of leadership the 
electorate chooses were stressed. 

An election commission was appointed by 
last year’s class president. It consisted of 
eleven pupils, one from each homeroom. 
None was a candidate for office. The first 
meeting of the commission was for the pur- 
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pose of organization and to consider prob- 
lems involved in carrying out the techni- 
calities of the election. 

On checking over nomination papers the 
commission found that three persons had 
signed their names in support of more than 
one candidate for the same office. In previ- 
ous years it had been the custom to revoke 
the right to vote of any person who signed 
more than one paper for a given office. This 
year the commission decided to find out 
what happened when an adult did the same 
thing in an actual election. 

They discovered that usually nothing 
happens, although it is possible to delete 
a name signed to more than one paper from 
all such papers on which it appears. How- 
ever, the commission could find no evidence 
that the right to vote is denied for this of- 
fense. It was decided that candidates whose 
papers contained duplicate signatures 
would be required to replace the “illegal” 
signatures by “legitimate” names. While the 
commission recognized that adult society 
did not usually punish such an offense, they 
felt that the offender should be reproved by 
the commission for his irresponsibility or 
carelessness. 

In another instance a boy apparently 
forged the signature of a classmate to a 
nomination paper. The preparation of a 
summons was delegated to a member of the 
commission whose father was a lawyer, and 
the boy was summoned to appear before 
the commission to explain his action. When 
it was discovered that the boy was new in 
the school and had failed to understand the 
nomination procedures, the commission ap- 
pointed one of its members to explain the 
matter carefully to this new member, and 
to impress upon him the importance of ac- 
quainting himself with the rules and regu- 
lations governing the election. 

The next step was to form parties and 
develop a plan for campaigning. The pupils 
readily grouped themselves into nine par- 
ties, with two pupils running independently, 
Party management, platforms, issues, and 
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campaign ethics were considered carefully 
in the social-studies classes. In the English 
classes political speeches were prepared. 
Some of the time in Art classes was devoted 
to the preparation of posters, while in the 
Printing Shop slogans and party tickets were 
printed. 

For four weeks the school was alive with 
enthusiastic politicians. Party managers 
were selected. Placards, posters, pins, tags 
appeared everywhere. Party loyalty began to 
take the place of personal ambition. Oppor- 
tunities for service to classmates were 
pointed out, platforms began to take form. 
Interest was shown in comparing promises 
and propaganda of the various party lead- 
ers. Methods of improving school spirit and 
class morale were compared with rash prom- 
ises of “shorter hours and less homework”. 
Each individual felt the importance of his 
vote as the campaign grew hotter and the 
competition keener. 

Then came the week for rallies. The en- 
tire eighth grade gathered in the auditor- 
ium at two different meetings, to hear each 
candidate present his own case and that of 
his party. The speeches had been rehearsed 
previously before the grade sponsors, and 
suggestions had been given on poise, articu- 
lation, and enunciation. The thought con- 
tent and arrangement were left to the in- 
dividual and his party. 

Following is one of the speeches given at 
the rally: 


Madam Chairman, members of the faculty, and 
fellow students: I am here today to tell you how 
much I would enjoy the privilege of serving you as 
your president. Our party, The Ideal Party, is out 
to help wherever it can to maintain the democratic 
principles of this country. We will organize a cabinet 
so that no new ideas will be put through without 
your consent. We'll do all in our power to live up 
to our slogan: “You give us your ideas; we'll try 
to carry them out.” 

We will never be in too much of a hurry to 
listen to your suggestions for the good of the school. 
We feel that you should have as much to say 
about class affairs as the officers. 

We will try to have two class parties this year 
if the first is successful. If you want a second party 
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you can do your part to make the first a success. 

We wish to serve you and to do for you whatever 
is possible and to your advantage. 

Some of you are for Willkie, some for Roosevelt. 
Whoever you are rooting for as president of our 
country, make me president of the Eighth Grade 
of the Weeks Junior High School. I thank you. 


The election day was set for November 
7th. On November 5th several members of 
the election commission visited the city 
polls to observe the adult election proced- 
ure first hand. On the following day a class 
meeting was held, at which several members 
of the commission related their impressions 
of their visit to the polls the day before. One 
representative from each party spoke for a 
few moments in a final appeal to ali pupils 
to exercise their voting privilege. 

Officials at City Hall were consulted, and 
they agreed to allow the school to use the 
voting booths and ballot boxes which had 
been used by the adult voters. The ballot 
prepared was similar to the ballot used in 
the regular election of November 5th in our 
own city. One room was assigned to each 
grade. Each contained twenty voting booths 
and one ballot box. The commission ob- 
tained a complete list of all eligible voters, 
and appointed checkers and poll officials. 
Several members of the student patrol were 
appointed to keep order near the polling 
place and to see that the customary rules 
governing posters and campaigning were 
observed. 

Previously the balloting had taken place 
during the homeroom period, but the com- 
mission felt that pupils like adults should 
be expected to vote on their own time and 
as individuals instead of groups. So it was 
decided to open the polls twenty minutes 


before school and for one hour after school. 

On the morning of election, a passer-by 
could have had no doubt that something 
important was happening at our school. Sev- 
eral boys and girls were riding their bicycles, 
displaying campaign banners and posters. A 
large number of boys and girls awaited the 
opening of the school doors. As the polls 
opened the youngsters poured in, anxious 
to be among the first to cast their ballots. 
Inside the polling place business went along 
rapidly and quietly. Teacher supervision 
proved to be unnecessary. 

The voting was heavy and enthusiastic. 
Candidates and their followers were active 
in rounding up their classmates and encour- 
aging them to vote. Competition was keen 
but a spirit of tolerance and fair play pre- 
vailed. Eighty-five per cent of the entire 
electorate voted. 

The results of this experience, we feel, 
should have certain lasting and valuable 
effects. First, the pupils have participated in 
an election experience which was real and 
vital to them. Second, they have had the 
opportunity to face real problems and con- 
flicts and have had to make decisions for 
themselves. Third, they have been able to 
understand and appreciate the problems of 
a national election and its implications to 
civic responsibility. Fourth, they have been 
able to recognize more clearly the subter- 
fuges, the muckraking, the propaganda, the 
intolerance, which can so easily becloud the 
factors of real importance to the election 
of a public official. They have had an op- 
portunity to balance real values with false 
ones; values that matter to them. And last- 
ly, they have tasted one of the sweetest fruits 
of a free democracy—the right to vote. 


The Bottom Crust 


Toughness is a quality of mind, of body and 
most of all of the soul, if there be such a thing. 
One might better call it “guts”. I can tell at once 
upon visiting a new school whether the teaching is 
based on a belief in beauty, sweetness, light and 


love or whether it is based on a belief in the tough- 
ness and courage of the human spirit. It is not that 
I do not admire the love and the light but I do con- 
sider them the top crust and not the bottom.— 
ELISABETH IRWIN in New York Teacher. 
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How P. H. Doodle Got 
‘ THE DOCTORATE 


Cc. H. WOODRUFF 


NCE UPON A TIME there was a Peda- 
gogue who thought he needed a Doc- 
tor’s Degree. At least, he wanted one. It 
added Prestige, Embellishment, and—well, 
Front. To achieve his degree of Doctor of 
Fool-ossify he must needs possess himself of 
a Field of Study and Research, out of which 
to emerge with a Dissertation. In his field, 
he must make an elaborate Investigation. 
He liked Statistics. So he chose to make a 
Statistical Study of the Differences between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 

He started off on his career of Scholastic 
Scotland Yard Stuff by setting up Defini- 
tions. He defined his problem of Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee, by “stating at the 
outset” that this pair were Twins, not Sib- 
lings. He took this step to guarantee the 
use of siblings, a non-newspaper word. This 
practice creates an Academic Air. A Goal, 
a Definition, First Steps, and an Air are 
half the battle. 

Our Pedagogue studied Tweediedum and 
Tweedledee from all possible Viewpoints: 
diet, height, metabolism, weight, coloration, 
skin texture, tastes in neckties, wines, girls, 
songs and weather. His Observations pro- 
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Epiror’s Note: We invite readers to 
struggle and hope, despair and triumph 
with P. H. Doodle along the strange road 
over which he traveled to obtain a doctor's 
degree. There was a Probable Error in his 
mentality, and his Findings were deficient 
in vitamins—but he got there, just the same. 
A fable usually has a moral. But if any 
particular moral is to be drawn from this 
one, we don’t want to hear about it. The 
author is supervisor of secondary education 
in Long Beach, Calif. 


duced Findings. These Findings he tabu- 
lated, correlated, integrated, dedicated and 
summarized. 

His most Significant Finding was a Cor- 
relation, which was pretty well tangled up 
with an Error of Probability. The Correla- 
tion Showed two Significant Differences be- 
tween the Twins—Tweedledum appreciated 
polo more than Tweedledee. The amount 
of the Difference was .oo1 + .o2. It may 
have been a slight preference for Red Uni- 
forms on the part of Tweedledum that pro- 
duced in turn the variant Appreciation. 

On the other hand Tweedledee liked 
solos more than Tweedledum—especially his 
own solos. They both equally liked duets, 
a fortunate thing for twins. (That last 
phrase our Pedagogue would have made 
into a footnote, thereby adding Class to his 
Dissertation.) This Individual Difference of 
Tweedledee’s spoiled the likeness of the 
twins, but not so abominably as if one had 
possessed a bass voice, and the other a tenor. 
Physical Differences show up much more 
than Mental Differences. Being harder to 
hide they are more embarrassing. 

Tweedledee’s liking for Solos more or 
less makes him a Problem Child. But one 
Problem must never obtrude upon that 
other, “The Problem”, in a Dissertation. 
Resolutely, therefore, our Candidate hur- 
ried from the Vicinity in order that he 
might be Graduated without Disaster. 

In summing up his labors of three years, 
two months and ten days of study, our Can- 
didate reported his Findings. They were 
statistically and philosophically Correct, 
said his Examiners. In Collegium Dr. Peda- 
gogue is still happy in his New Robes, 
though three months have elapsed. Vale et 
Ave. 
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I GO TO MY PUPILS: 


For guidance on guidance, an English teacher 
asks his pupils what they would like to know 


By 
ORLO L. DERBY 


HOSE WHO have attended educational 
Sei in these latter days will be 
familiar with the old argument as to 
whether guidance should be the function 
of the classroom teacher or the guidance 
specialist. For most schools the question is 
an idle one—most schools do not employ 
guidance specialists. If guidance is to be 
done, teachers must do it. 

This contention was brought home most 
forcibly to me when, as teacher of English 
in classes enrolling approximately 210 
pupils in a large metropolitan high school, 
I cast about for ways of meeting the guid- 
ance problem. 

Through preliminary discussions, it was 
found that the subject upon which most 
pupils wished immediate help was “social 
conduct”. I attempted to visualize many of 








Epiror’s Note: The author argues that 
most schools do not employ guidance spe- 
cialists—and that therefore if guidance is to 
be done, teachers must do it. Taking his 
own medicine, he decided to divert some of 
the periods of his English classes from work 
on the course of study to guidance work. 
Why not let the pupils decide the kind of 
guidance they most needed at the time? 
The pupils responded wholeheartedly. The 
result was a series of periods devoted to 
classroom discussions on social conduct, and 
if formal grammar was neglected, the lan- 
guage arts were not. Mr. Derby now teaches 
in the Cortland Normal School, Cortland, 
N.Y., but this article is based upon his class- 
room work in an Eastern high school. 


the problems which might confront high- 
school adolescents. Fearing that my own 
evaluation might be too academic, I asked 
the pupils to write upon slips of paper any 
questions on matters of social conduct 
which they would like to have discussed. In 
order that I might obtain a frank expression 
of opinion, I asked pupils not to sign their 
names. 

I was surprised to find the response so 
wholehearted, a total of 191 questions 
being received. A rough form of classifica- 
tion was employed to catalog these re- 
sponses. Following are the results of this 
tabulation. 

Matters of social conduct upon which 
pupils wished help: 


Number of 
Questions Received 


fh. POGRY GOOMETS 2... ccsccccess errr 37 
Bee ID oo vcdnccncesseecuscwecs 26 
SE ED Sy hoceaecnescevacests 21 
i, Sony eewahodeetens eels Ges 19 
ID, Sale wigan ane Vania teen 94s awmlate 15 
DR 26ceihasekarnesens aus waa 14 
7. Clothing conventions ........ ree ae 
8. Conduct at movies .................... —_— 
g. Problems of lack of money for dates ..... 7 
10. Manners when walking upon the street .... 
SS, RIE CIID hi vs v cceecsicccsessvcncs 2 
az. Falsehoods—“white lies” ................. l 
i Dc cncstaee nb eatae ines seenuee 26 
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It was interesting to me to find the large 
number of questions dealing with parties 
and similar social functions. I had thought 
that questions of boy-girl relationships 
would be uppermost on the list. The pre- 
dominance of the former type of question 
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may be accounted for in part by the fact 
that the questions were received in prox- 
imity to Halloween, a time for parties. 

Typical of the questions received in this 
category were the following: “When a boy 
is invited to a girl's party, is it appropriate 
that he bring a gift?”, “When a fellow and 
a girl go to a party should they stick with 
each other or wander around with the 
rest?”, “Who should introduce the guests 
at a party?”, “What should a person say and 
do when he comes to a costume party with- 
out a costume?” 

In the category of boy-girl relations, these 
questions were received: “If a boy promises 
to take a girl out and then decides he can't, 


~)) 


what should he do?”, “How should I act 
upon my first date?”’, “Should a boy kiss a 
girl when he takes her home if he’s been 
going with her about ten months?”, 
“Should a girl go steady with a fellow in 
high school?”, “Is it polite to ask a boy you 
have been going with for some time for his 
picture?” 

The economic dilemma of many high- 
school pupils was reflected upon one slip: 
“What does a fellow do if he finds when he 
has made a date that he will not have 
enough money for it?” There were only two 
items dealing with parental restrictions 
upon social conduct. From conversations 
overheard, I had expected that there would 
be many such questions. 


In order to deal with these problems, 


Classroom 


Every teacher knows from first-hand experience 
what it means to suffer frustration in the class- 
room. There are times when nothing goes right, 
and when the only definite result of the teacher's 
efforts is a sick feeling in the general region of his 
stomach, akin to mal de mer. Fortunately the 
malady is rarely fatal, though it may dispose the 
victim, for the time being, to look upon death 
with resignation, if not with anticipation. If the 
teacher is endowed with an excessive amount of 
egotism, he may learn to persuade himself that he 


representative items were selected from the 
categories just mentioned for consideration. 
These questions were thrown open for class 
discussion and an attempt made to get some 
degree of agreement upon them. The pupils 
were able to formulate their own conclu- 
sions to a surprising extent. In a question 
concerning “going steady”, for example, the 
class decided that except in very isolated 
instances, the practice was not a most desir- 
able one for high-school pupils—a conclu- 
sion well justified in terms of experience. 

Additional class periods were devoted to 
demonstrations of correct table manners, 
the pupils bringing silverware and setting 
a place at table (the teacher’s desk!) for 
this purpose. Ways of introducing people 
were also taken up for several class periods, 
with pupils demonstrating correct pro- 
cedures in front of the class. 

Many will perhaps question the desir- 
ability of devoting time allegedly labeled 
“English” to such matters as these. Nor 
am I at all confident that the English class 
is the most favorable place for a discussion 
of social conduct. Probably such skills would 
be learned most effectively as a result of 
the cumulative influence of adequate home 
training. But such training does not take 
place in the homes of the majority of pupils 
today. Consequently, I am not too much 
concerned with upholding the lamp of for- 
mal grammar as such when it is opposed to 
more vital and pressing problems. 


Frustration 


is really doing a good job anyhow, and thus render 
himself practically immune to such disturbances; 
and he will also, incidentally, become increasingly 
immune to self-improvement. The more conscien- 
tious teacher, however, will insist on visible and 
tangible evidence that something is happening to 
the pupil. In default of such evidence he will place 
the blame on himself—on his method of approach, 
on his organization of materials, on his lack of 
skill in illustration and application.—Boyp H. Boot 
in Educational Method. 








Our commercial and college preparatory curriculums 
are stiff—but the general curriculum provides for 


Individual Differences 


By JAMES E. MARSHALL and GLENN F. VARNER 


STUDENT-PERSONNEL or educational-guid- 
A ance program was launched in Saint 
Paul Central High School five years ago. 
At its inception it was by no means a full- 
fledged program, either in its aims or its 
organization. From small beginnings, it de- 
veloped step by step as the experience of 
those in charge broadened, as teachers could 
be interested and trained, and as problems 
arose or needs were discovered. 

Our first and easiest task was to obtain a 
picture of the individual differences of our 
student population. We then attempted to 
discover wherein our program of studies or 
methods of teaching failed to take these 
differences into consideration. Our investi- 
gations indicated the necessity for a drastic 
reorganization of our offerings and meth- 
ods. Attempts at solving this problem, 
though never ending, form the whole basis 
for effective guidance. 


Eprror’s Note: The authors believe that 
a high school does not need to lower the 
standards of the total curriculum in order 
to make provision for the needs and indi- 
vidual differences of certain large groups 
of pupils who must be served today. In this 
article they explain the three curriculums 
of Central High School, Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota, and show how the third, or general, 
curriculum is designed to give a more ade- 
quate education to pupils who do not fit 
into the two curriculums in which a com- 
paratively high level of performance is re- 
quired. Mr. Marshall is principal of the 
school, and Mr. Varner is director of the 
department of student personnel. 


In order to administer an educational- 
guidance program effectively, it is necessary, 
we believe, to have curriculums so differen- 
tiated that every pupil can find subject mat- 
ter within the range of his abilities, needs, 
and interests. Under the curriculums as 
they existed at the beginning of our guid- 
ance program, the per cent of failures was 
high and resulted in large numbers of pu- 
pils becoming discouraged and _ leaving 
school. The large majority of our pupils 
were registered in the college-preparatory 
curriculum, although our investigations 
showed both that comparatively few would 
ultimately attend colleges, and that of the 
number who did enter fewer than half 
would be really successful in their work. 

A period of experimentation was begun. 
The objective was the construction of cur- 
riculums which would fit the needs of each 
pupil, whatever his scholastic abilities 
might be. Three curriculums are gradually 
taking shape and will, we trust, make pos- 
sible effective guidance by our counselors. 

1. The College-Preparatory Curriculum: 
Adjusted to the needs of pupils who plan 
to go to college and who possess scholastic 
ability to do college work, the standards for 
courses in this division are being raised to 
a level that will challenge the efforts of pu- 
pils with college ability but will be too high 
for those who do not possess the intellectual 
abilities needed for a college education. 

Courses are being made rigorously selec- 
tive so that those who graduate will have a 
reasonable chance for success in college. 
The teachers and counselors are making a 
serious attempt to limit the enrolment in 
college-preparatory work to those who be- 
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long there. This means that the total enrol- 
ment in the division is being materially re- 
duced and eventually the college-prepara- 
tory curriculum will become a specialized 
one enrolling only a small per cent of the 
pupils. 

This plan will be followed as long as col- 
leges and universities maintain their pres- 
ent standards and requirements. Should 
they, for any reason, change their emphasis, 
the method outlined here would necessarily 
change accordingly. 

2. The Commercial Curriculum: Al- 
though pupils may specialize in art, shop, 
or music in the general curriculum, the only 
specific training courses that we have are 
in the commercial division. These courses 
serve a guidance function by selecting those 
who have ability to meet the demands of 
industry. They are definitely not a dumping 
ground for pupils of low ability. Therefore, 
when a pupil is graduated from this cur- 
riculum, it means that he has the ability 
and the training needed for immediate em- 
ployment. 

Since the number of people who can be 
absorbed by industry from this division is 
small, the number of pupils enrolled should 
likewise be small. We are rapidly limiting 
the number, and eventually will have less 
than 10 per cent of our pupils registered in 
this course. 

3. The General Curriculum: This group 
of courses is adapted to the needs of pupils 
who do not fit into the other curriculums 
and will probably enter industry in one of 
the numerous occupations in which special- 
ized education is not necessary, or where the 
training can best be given by the employer. 
The estimate is that 65 per cent of the jobs 
of the country come under this classifica- 
tion. 

The general curriculum has as its objec- 
tive not technical preparation, as do the 
other two curriculums, but, essentially, the 
training of pupils for useful citizenship. 
The functions of elimination and selection 
do not operate here. Rather, the work is 
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adjusted to the abilities of all pupils found 
in it. Here, as nowhere else, are subjects 
tailor-made for the pupil. The standard of 
work required depends upon the level of 
potential achievement of each pupil, and 
the teacher’s marks are based upon the rela- 
tion between each pupil's abilities and his 
achievement. 

In order to make this program operate 
effectively, two things are necessary. First, 
the guidance function must be properiy per- 
formed in the selection of the curriculum 
for each pupil. A careful study, based upon 
tests of abilities and achievement, teachers’ 
judgments, and pupils’ tryouts, must be 
made of each pupil. Second, a system must 
be introduced to bring about proper enrol- 
ment of pupils in the different curriculums 
—a system which does not function in an 
arbitrary manner, and which allows the 
pupils to try themselves out in the college 
or commercial divisions without too much 
loss of time. 

Because many of our pupils and parents 
have been oversold on the desirability of 
college education and have not been suffi- 
ciently informed concerning the nigh type 
of scholastic ability necessary for such an 
education, a means had to be found which 
would effectively guide pupils out of this 
course into the general course. We have 
been experimenting with a marking device 
that seems to be answering the need for a 
guidance tool to bring about direction into 
the proper course with a minimum of fric- 
tion between the school and the pupils and 
parents. 

This device is a grade of “P” given to 
pupils in the college or commercial cur- 
riculum when their work and test results 
both indicate to the teacher that the pupil 
does not possess the requisite pattern of 
abilities to continue successfully in the 
course. The grade of P means that the pupil 
has done as good work as could be expected 
with his ability, but that the quality of 
work is not good enough to warrant his 
continuation in that course. The grade also 
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means that the pupil has earned a credit 
in the general course. 

By means of this grade pupils are gradu- 
ally but effectively separated into the dif- 
ferent curriculums, and none can com- 
plain that a tryout in any curriculum was 
denied. If the pupil persists in trying the 
subject over in order to gain regular credit, 
he is not denied the opportunity, but an 
attempt is usually made to discourage him 
from doing so. 

The success of this plan depends upon a 
careful and full analysis of the potential 
abilities of each pupil by the department 
of student personnel. When such a study 
of each pupil is made, there are found a 
number of pupils who would be willing to 
drift into the general course in spite of 
potential high scholastic ability. These 
pupils are not given the P grade. They are 
failed and required to take the work over 
and a special effort is made by the teacher 
to stimulate them to better effort. 

There are three places in the curriculum 
where the P grade is used most effectively. 
The first is in the English course. All pupils 
are registered in the same English course; 
however, at the termination of the first 
semester the teachers give regular grades 
only to those who seem to be able to master 
the fundamentals of English usage on the 
college-preparatory level. The other pupils 
are given the P grade. Unless they choose 
to retake the work, they are subsequently 
registered in special English courses of a 
modified type that do not carry college 
credit. 

The second is in the mathematics courses. 
Pupils are allowed to take one year of col- 
lege-preparatory mathematics, but if the 
test results and the achievement are low, 
the pupil receives a P grade. If such a pupil 
wishes to elect more mathematics, he is 
transferred into a general mathematics 
course of a very practical nature for every- 
day use. 

The third place is in the commercial 
course at the end of the first year of 


stenography. The pupils whose ability is too 
low to allow them to become employable 
stenographers are given a P grade, are not 
allowed to continue in advanced courses, 
but are registered in the general course. 

The use of the P grade has a number of 
advantages over arbitrary separation based 
upon tests or teachers’ judgments. Some of 
these advantages are listed below: 

1. It allows for a gradual shift into the 
general curriculum after the teachers have 
had a chance to study the abilities and 
achievement of the pupils. 

2. It does not deprive a pupil of a tryout 
in any curriculum. 

3. It avoids the loss of credits for those 
who have had tryout periods in courses 
which proved to be too difficult for them. 

4- It allows a pupil to discover for him- 
self the kind of work he is capable of doing. 

5. Because of the small amount of en- 
forced segregation necessary, it has been 
possible te avoid having stigma attached to 
enrolment in the general courses. 

6. It avoids criticism and claims of in- 
justice by the parents, since a pupil who 
receives a P may try again for college credit 
if he insists. 

7. It allows the teachers of the advanced 
college and commercial subjects to do a 
better job of teaching, as their classes are 
unencumbered by weak pupils who retard 
the progress of the class. 

Through the aid of the P grade there is a 
gradual shifting of pupils from courses 
where they would not be successful into the 
general curriculum. A great deal of this 
shifting takes place during the sophomore 
year and should be quite complete by the 
beginning of the senior year. Our general 
curriculum is not, as yet, complete in itself. 
As stated, a grade of P in an academic or a 
commercial course counts as a credit in the 
general curriculum. 

The program is gradually evolving in the 
direction that our experience and discovery 
of pupil needs seem to indicate. In general, 
an attempt is being made to include subject 
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matter which will prove most useful to 
pupils in their everyday life. The subjects 
are not merely subjects in the college cur- 
riculum geared to a lower level, but are new 
survey type courses designed to assist pupils 
to understand better the world they live 
in. 

For example, in the science courses, the 
college-preparatory pupils take the tradi- 
tional chemistry and physics in accordance 
with a course of study outlined by the col- 
leges. General-curriculum pupils may take 
two-year courses in survey science which are 
designed to give them a working knowledge 
of the useful parts of science applied by the 
man on the street, and which minimize the 
matter having to do with the theories, laws, 
and mathematical calculations ordinarily 
found in chemistry and physics. 

In English the type of literature studied 
in the general-curriculum courses is more 
in keeping with the interests of pupils of 
low scholastic ability, and the standards of 
punctuation and usage are not as rigorous- 
ly maintained as in the college English 
courses. 

The subject matter of the whole general 
curriculum will be geared to fit the poten- 
tial achievement of the pupils in the lower 
half of the ability scale, and the teachers 
are instructed to have as many standards 
of achievement as they have pupils. No 
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pupil is failed if he has made what for him 
is a reasonable effort. The determining 
factor for success in this course is the rela- 
tion between ability and achievement. 

The gross effect of this differentiated 
curriculum is that the number of failures 
and subsequent eliminations from school 
are being materially reduced, and many 
pupils are able to make satisfactory adjust- 
ment to the school. We thereby avoid dis- 
couragement, elimination, and the emo- 
tional disturbances that are so common in 
the traditional high school, where elimina- 
tion always follows as a result of inability 
to meet rigorous educational standards. 

While the general curriculum is designed 
as a terminal program, and will be such for 
many of the pupils enrolled there, there are 
some opportunities for advanced training 
open to its graduates. Some of these pupils 
are acceptable at the General College of the 
University of Minnesota. Others continue 
their education at vocational schools or 
business colleges. There is, however, a need 
for a two-year junior college with a course 
of study fitted for these pupils, in order that 
they may continue their education until 
they can find employment. Such a course is 
being considered. Its content would be gov- 
erned by the needs and interests of students 
who elect to take it. It would vary greatly, 
perhaps, from year to year. 


Easier Teaching in Five Steps 


Telling isn’t teaching. When presenting a new 
thing, these simple teaching steps will make your 
work easier, and your pupils will profit by it 
mightily, 

Step 1. Assume the class knows it. 

Step 2. If not, one pupil may know it. Let him 
expound it. It helps his ego. 

Step 3. If no one knows it, let all have a chance 
to think it out. This step requires fortitude on the 
part of the teacher. It is hard to keep the jaws 
clamped when “cerebration” is trying to take place. 


Step 4. Failing the above, give them a hint and 
let them figure from that. 

Step 5. If this fails, tell it. Now be honest—how 
many of you begin with the fifth step? You needn't 
raise your hands. There would be too many to 
count. 

Here's the question: 

Can you let the students do it, or do you have 
to help run the “social” in various ways? Here is 
a fine chance to rest and watch the world go by.— 
T. P. Giopincs in Oklahoma Teacher. 








SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 


Edited by THE STAFF 


DEFENSE: A new national defense service to 
schools is announced by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. It is the Information Exchange on Educa- 
tion-and-National Defense. The Information Ex- 
change will gather information on promising new 
ideas, materials, and procedures developed in in- 
dividual school systems, and make them available 
to all schools. Any materials or activities which 
schools consider valuable in connection with de- 
fense fall within the range of this project. Corre- 
spondence from school people is invited. 


CREDIT UNIONS: The first teachers’ credit 
union in Ohio was established in 1934. Today there 
are 21. Their growth in the g-year period of 1936 
to 1939: in membership, from 1,729 to 4,361; in 
capital, from $34,868 to $245,191; in loans made, 
from $42,464 to $285,116. 


FOOD: Pamphlets explaining the Government's 
methods of operating the Food Stamp Plan, and its 
significance, may be obtained free, in single copies 
or in quantities for classroom use, from the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. The 
Food Stamp Plan allows those receiving any form 
of public assistance to obtain 50% more food than 
the meager rations available under the previous 
system. It helps the farmer by broadening his 
market, provides more adequate diets for needy 
families, and helps business by moving surplus 
commodities through regular trade channels. 


SCIENCE: For 5 years, methods of teaching sci- 
ence in American high schools have been studied 
by the Bureau of Educational Research in Science 
under a grant from the General Education Board. 
For the next 3 years, reports Benjamin Fine in the 
New York Times, the final phase of the study will 
be conducted experimentally in 12 school systems. 
The community will become the laboratory, and 
the natural sciences and the social sciences will be 
studied as one integrated whole, rather than as 
separate subjects. At the end of the three years, the 
pupils who have taken this unified course of study 
will be tested to determine whether they have 
profited more by it than they would have by con- 
ventional courses. The problem of college-entrance 
credits for these pupils has not yet been settled. 
But Dr. Samuel Ralph Powers, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, director of the study, 
says that some arrangement can be made with in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 


FARMERS: The New Farmers of America, na- 
tional organization of Negro public-school pupils 
organized along the lines of the Future Farmers of 
America, now has a membership of more than 
25,000 pupils who are enrolled in vocational agri- 
culture courses. Seventh national convention will be 
held in August 1941 at A. & M. College, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 


COMICS: Those new comic magazines that have 
broken out like a rash on the newstands in the 
past few years are being confiscated in the Gary, 
Ind., Public Schools as fast as pupils bring them to 
school, stated Sterling North, literary critic of the 
Chicago Daily News, in a recent radio broadcast 
sponsored by the Chicago Teachers Union. The 
comic magazines, “graphic insanities which in most 
cases are infinitely worse than comic strips run in 
the daily papers”, according to North, “will give 
you crimes of violence on 8 pages out of 10—hooded 
justice, kidnapping, murder, even subversive po- 
litical propaganda.” The dozens of comic maga- 
zines on the market are reported to have sales 
of ten to twelve million copies a month. Children 
exchange and trade their copies: in Gary it was 
found that each comic magazine is read by at least 
4 children. 


BIRTH BOOM: There is probably rejoicing 
among the teachers of New Jersey. For the first time 
since 1917, the birth rate in the State has taken 
an upward trend, according to vital statistics for 
the first 10 months of 1940. After all, teachers have 
a vested interest in birth rates: they affect the 
number of teaching jobs in future years. 


FORECAST: An adopted resolution that schools 
should abandon “so-called social-science studies” 
and return to separate courses in history, civics, 
and geography was announced by Merwin K. Hart 
of the New York State Economic Council, Inc., at a 
conference on cost and quality of public education 
sponsored by the Council, reports PM, New York 
newspaper, describing Mr. Hart as “suave, Fascist- 
minded”. “So-called social-science studies” manage 
to place more emphasis on democracy, social prob- 
lems, and humanity than do isolated courses in 
history, civics, and geography. CLEARING HOUSE 
readers might watch for an increasing tendency of 
Fascist, conservative, and reactionary groups to fol- 
low the Council's lead. 


(Continued on page 448) 
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2 EDITORIAL —< 


Superintendent and His Public: 
The Annual Report 


NLY A FEW years ago the typical an- 
O nual report of the superintendent of 
schools was built around such features as 
“total enrolment”, “average daily attend- 
ance”, “total number of cases of tardiness”, 
and “number promoted”. Those were the 
items about which the public was assumed 
to care most. 

“Total enrolment” was important be- 
cause the schools, especially the high 
schools, were judged by their ability to at- 
tract and hold pupils. “Average daily at- 
tendance” and “tardiness” were emphasized 
as evidence of the school’s attempts to de- 
velop such homely virtues as faithfulness 
and punctuality. “Number promoted” was 
a vestige of the pious hope of the nineteenth 
century that, by dint of perfected teach- 
ing, every pupil might be hoisted to an 
arbitrarily determined standard of achieve- 
ment. 

These reports were regularly and care- 
fully prepared and printed. Perhaps one 
should say that they were “printed but not 
published”, since it was not expected that 
people would really read them; they were 
definitely not the reading type of book. 

Now the significance of these statistical 
items has faded. Compulsory attendance 
laws and technological unemployment have 
taken care of the enrolment problem. Per 
cent of attendance is not the barometer 
that it once was, since we no longer regard 
one hundred per cent as the goal. We know 
that there are at any given time some 
pupils who should be at home rather than 
at school; in fact, the most carefully con- 
ducted schools insist that the youngster 
who has been ill remain away until a phy- 
sician or a nurse attests his fitness to rejoin 


his classmates. “Number promoted” lost 
its prestige when we ceased to worry about 
a pace-setter’s minimum and gave thought 
to the pupil’s own potential maximum. 

In those days there was little point in 
using the superintendent’s report as a 
means of informing the parents about the 
activities of the school. People knew about 
those things without being told. School pro- 
cedures were pretty well standardized, and 
differed little from those on which the old 
folks had been raised. 

But in these days of accelerated change, 
Father and Mother are puzzled by stories 
of strange doings at school: For example, 
the technical difference between complex 
and compound sentences is allowed to es- 
cape the seventh graders; and pet pigs are 
openly and shamelessly converted into pork 
chops. In accordance with the sociological 
principle that you can’t push the schools 
very far ahead of the community, the su- 
perintendent is using his report more and 
more to bring his public up to date on edu- 
cational practice. 

Superintendent Stouffer's “Growing in 
the Wilmington Public Schools” rivals an 
issue of Life in its pictorial attractiveness 
and in the clearness with which it portrays 
pupil activities. Supervising Principal 
Finck tells his Toms River, New Jersey, 
parent about many things, including the 
181 excursions that various groups of pupils 
made to points of interest in 1940; thirteen 
of these excursions took 454 pupils to the 
World’s Fair on Long Island, and seven 
took 217 pupils to Philadelphia. Supervis- 
ing Principal Brunswick, of Fairlawn, New 
Jersey, as a supplement to his printed re- 
port, invited the parents to a public meet- 
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ing and used slides and motion pictures to 
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way to a high place among the publications 


make clear the school-plant problems of which attract the reader's attention and 


that rapidly growing residential community. 
The superintendent’s report is on its 


give him important information. 
H. H. R. 


J 


Recently They Said: 


The Past and Science 


Most of our present science books are history 
books, the history of science. The student is led 
to rediscover the law of gravitation which Newton 
discovered goo years ago, or Boyle's law, or the 
principles of photosynthesis, or the processes of 
digestion. There is so much to learn about valence 
that the student in chemistry has little time for 
applied chemistry in the home and industry. The 
applied chemistry is held for the advanced courses 
after the student gets into college. We spend our 
time laying the foundation and never get much of a 
building on it for the average student.—Paut V. 
Beck in School Science and Mathematics. 


Censoring Honest Language 


Mental hygiene calls for a wholesome use of lan- 
guage. Schools do much to set up the opposite 
attitude. By the very nature of the school, its 
experiences become a standard of a sort. Language 
used in school is characterized as “good” in con- 
trast to language which cannot be used in school. 
By our taboos on sex words, on literature which 
deals frankly with life-experiences, and on discus- 
sion of love and romance, we set up inhibitions 
and false values. Only by discussing frankly and 
unemotionally vital matters can we develop indi- 
viduals who use language adequately and without 
embarrassment. . . . 

I remember well working one winter with a 
group of teachers selecting books for class study 
in one of our large metropolitan high schools. Book 
after book was discarded: religion, sex, and political 
theories were too frankly dealt with. And so 
finally they fell upon Green Mansions (after all, 
passion there was unreal, mystical); Silas Marner 
(Godfrey's affair was respectably named “secret 
marriage”); The Idylls of the King (where “the 
highest” was the fleshless Arthur); The Rise of 
Silas Lapham (as impersonal as a Victorian parlor 
conversation). A student in that school said to me: 
“I read a good book, but probably a_ teacher 
wouldn't approve.” The book was The Good 
Earth! He thought Pearl Buck's description of a 


child’s birth would shock a teacher.—Lou La. 
BRANT in The English Journal. 


Music Crisis Ahead 


“The number of music teachers who lost their 
jobs because of the depression of the early thirties 
will look small when compared with the number 
who will lose their jobs during the next ten years.” 
This statement was made recently by one of the 
country’s most responsible school administrators. 
Can this man be correct in his prediction? Are we 
looking so intently upon the subject matter and 
the procedures of our work that we are neglecting 
to keep a weather eye on some rapidly oncoming 
problems of American economic and cultural life 
and their relation to education in general and to 
music education in particular? . . . 

Music education cannot possibly escape the many 
pressures which will be felt in American life and 
culture during the next decade. . . . I don't like 
to think of our “selling” music as we would sell 
potatoes, but we must remember that a sane and 
sensible program which will merit the interest and 
support of the “average” people of our communities 
is the most secure basis upon which our superior 
achievements can rest. Unless we provide a broad 
base of widespread and democratic application of 
our program, we are not being true to the ideals 
of public education and are weakening ourselves.— 
ENNis D. Davis in Music Educators Journal. 


Whistle in the Dark 


Education is gallantly assuming the place of 
organized religion by evolving philosophies that 
have a reassuring faith in the “new” organismic 
psychology and a trust in the magic of citizenship. 
What religion has failed to do despite all its super- 
natural trappings and divine authority education 
wants to do with the faculty-meeting statements of 
faith of a thousand teachers, themselves afflicted 
with disintegration. They seem to be devising 
philosophies, not for the children, but for a score 
to be whistled in this dark hour of civilization.— 
Georce H. Henry in The English Teacher. 
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= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —% 


Penalizing Married Teachers 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, Px.D., J.D., LL.D. 


In Massachusetts, a school principal on tenure is 
merely a teacher entrusted with special duties. A 
school committee has the power to change the 
duties of teachers on tenure at discretion and as- 
sign them to other duties. Where the school com- 
mittee closed a school in the interests of economy, 
and the principal was assigned to be a grade teacher 
at less than one half the salary paid a principal, 
there was no reduction of salary without consent 
under a statute which provided: 

“The salary of a teacher cannot be reduced with- 
out his consent, except by a general salary revision 
affecting equally all teachers of the same grade in 
the town.” 

The fact that the teacher was selected as a 
principal and paid the same salary as other prin- 
cipals does not show that she was in the “same 
grade” as the other principals after her school was 
closed. She was not entitled to be classed with 
them, even after a vacancy occurred in another 
school where a principal was required, and another 
person was appointed to fill the vacancy. Since the 
principal was reduced in rank in good faith, the 
principal acquired only the status and salary of a 
grade teacher, and was not entitled to the first 
principal's position open thereafter, although prom- 
ised informally that she would be assigned to the 
first vacancy. 

The court further held, contrary to the weight 
of authority, that the teacher was not dismissed 
from her position, since dismissal was interpreted 
to mean, in the narrow sense, complete separation 
from the schools. The court also found that the 
failure to restore the teacher to a principalship 
when a vacancy later occurred was not because she 
lacked efficiency or ability, but because the school 
committee was controlled by political considera- 
tions, resulting from a concerted action by some 
of the members of the committee in swapping fa- 
vors or paying political debts, in careless disregard 
of previous assurances given the teacher by them 
or their predecessors. 

“Where no law has been violated, and no statute 
has made good faith essential to valid action, acts 
of administrative officers cannot be attacked in judi- 
cial proceedings on the grounds that in fact those 
officers were not governed by highest standards of 
impartial and unselfish performance of public 
duty,” said the court. 


This is an amazing decision, and it does not 
follow the weight of authority throughout the coun- 
try. Public servants and agents of the state (legis- 
lature), such as school boards, are usually presumed 
by the great weight of authority to act in good 
faith, honestly and impartially, in the performance 
of their duties. When they do not so act, usually 
their acts may be reviewed by the courts and found 
to be illegal or void. Good faith is essential and 
presumed in the performances of duties in the 
interests of the state. A statute is not needed to 
require or even to expect servants of the state to 
act in good faith. 

It would seem from this decision that Massa- 
chusetts should require all statutes concerning pub- 
lic servants to have a clause requiring them to act 
in good faith in the performance of their discre- 
tionary duties. 

In New York, and in many other states, if a 
teacher on tenure is dismissed because of elimina- 
tion or discontinuance of a position, the board 
must act in good faith. The courts, in the interest 
of justice, have held that when a vacancy has oc- 
curred similar to the one eliminated, the dismissed 
or demoted teacher shall be entitled to the new 
position. 

This case represents a wrong that should be 
righted by proper legislation to maintain the prop- 
er respect for law among those who serve educa- 
tion in a democracy. The great weight of authority 
in this country holds that a teacher is “dismissed”, 
or it amounts to a dismissal, when his status or 
salary has been reduced. This strange doctrine in 
Massachusetts, giving legal sanction to the practice 
of using the schools as a political football, is quite 
an unusual decision for the courts in the United 
States. (Downer v. School Committee of Lowell, 
Mass., 25 N.E. (2d) 738, Feb. 29, 1940.) 


Substitute Not Probationary 


A teacher who serves as a substitute and accepts 
such a position from time to time as her services 
are required does not obtain the status of a proba- 
tionary teacher, She therefore acquires no right to 
tenure, regardless of the number of years of service 
in such a capacity or the number of days served 
in a year. (Gausemel v. City of St. Paul, Minn., 292 
N. W. 202, May 24, 1940.) 
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Tenure in an Institution of 
Higher Learning 


Tenure Act and college teachers. 

A teacher held the position of tutor in Hunter 
College on a yearly contract, teaching mathematics. 
She was first appointed in June 1933 and reap- 
pointed thereafter in the years 1934, 1935. and 1936. 
She was not reappointed in 1937. Instead, on June 
2, 1937, the board appointed another in her place. 

Hunter College is a city-owned and operated 
institution under a board of higher education. The 
teacher claimed that the Legislature in 1935 changed 
her status, while she was employed, to a position 
from which she could not be removed without 
cause. 

In 1935 the Legislature passed a law whereby 
efficient teachers, who had served the required pro- 
bationary period, could gain tenure of office in New 
York City, provided that they had been recom- 
mended for tenure by the superintendent of schools. 
This law did not apply to boards of higher educa- 
tion, as the teacher contended. She was appointed 
in June 1933 for one year, not for any probationary 
period. Nor did she receive any recommendation in 
accordance with the law. She served but one year 
and a half before the statute took effect. She ad- 
mitted that three years must be taken as a proba- 
tionary period. 

Because this law did not include teachers of 
higher education, the Legislature later in 1935 at- 
tempted to include such teachers, but the law then 
passed was declared unconstitutional. 

Becker v. Eisner et al, Board of Higher Educa- 
tion of City of New York, 277 N. Y. 143; 13 N. E. 
(20) 747 (March 8, 1938). 


Demotion of Tenure Teacher 


In Pennsylvania the law covering demotion of 
teachers on tenure reads as follows: 

“. . . There shall be no demotion of any pro- 
fessional employee, either in salary or in type of 
position, without consent of the same employee, or 
if such consent is not received, then such demotion 
shall be subject to a hearing before the board of 
school directors (or board of public education), 
and an appeal in the same manner as hereinbefore 
provided in the case of the dismissal of a profes- 
sional employee.” 

Upon an appeal from the action of the school 
directors in demoting and reducing the salary of 
a teacher who had not been provided with an 
opportunity to be heard, the school directors con- 
tended that the comma following the word “educa- 
tion” made the clause following the comma relate 
simply to an appeal, and that there was no duty 
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upon the board to assert the cause of demotion 
and to afford a hearing to the demoted teacher, as 
in the case of a dismissal. The board took the posi. 
tion that the duty to demand a hearing was upon 
the teacher, rather than upon the board to afford 
an opportunity for a hearing. 

The court disagreed with this contention and 
followed the general rule that “the object of all 
interpretation and construction of laws is to ascer. 
tain and effectuate the intention of the legislature, 
Where the law is not explicit, the intention may 
be ascertained (1) by the object to be attained, (2) 
the mischief to be remedied, (3) the former law, if 
any, and (4) the consequences of a particular in- 
terpretation. In no case shall the punctuation of a 
law control or effect the intention of the legisla. 
ture in the enactment thereof.” 

Since the law provides that the termination of a 
contract must be only for certain valid causes, the 
teacher is entitled to a hearing. The purpose of the 
law is to place emphatic limitations on the removal 
and demotion of teachers and to preserve the sys. 
tem of employment in the educational field free 
from any interference. It takes away “the discre- 
tionary power of school boards to oust employees 
without cause.” 

The board of course has power to assign a 
teacher to any duties for which she is qualified, 
and her refusal to perform such duties would con- 
stitute wilful and persistent negligence, for which 
she could be dismissed only after a hearing. (Strei- 
bert v. School Directors, 52 York (Pa.) 203, March 
6, 1939.) 


Employment on Effective 
Date of Act 


Contract for scholastic year: When a Teachers’ 
Civil Service Act giving tenure to teachers who had 
been employed three years by a county board of 
education became effective on July 1, any teacher 
employed in the public schools of the county to 
which the act applied, under a contract covering 
only the scholastic year (which ended before July 1), 
would not obtain the rights of tenure if she were 
notified prior to the termination of the present 
contract that she would not be reemployed for the 
next year. 

Although in the case discussed here, a teacher 
had been in the employment of the county school 
system for more than three years, she was not in 
such “employment” on the effective date of act, 
within the perview of the statute providing for 
automatic reappointment for teachers who have 
been employed a total period of three years. Mc- 
Kown v. Wells et al, Ga., 3 S.E. (20) 724, June 17, 
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2 BOOK REVIEWS —< 


ORLIE M. CLEM and JOHN CARR DUFF, Review Editors 


Mathematics in General Education, by the 
COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOL CuR- 
rICULUM (V. T. Thayer, Chairman). New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938. 
xiv + 423 pages, $2.75. 

This volume is one of a series of publications 
of the Commission on the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum of the Progressive Education Association. 
It concerns the function of mathematics in general 
education. General education is considered as “not 
primarily concerned with preparation for specific 
vocations or for college. It is not specialized or re- 
stricted to any particular group. It emphasizes 
meeting the individual needs of each student, and 
the group with which it is concerned in the 
secondary-school population as a whole. 

The Committee does not presume to recommend 
a formal or stereotyped course of study or syllabus. 
The report sets forth a group of fundamental con- 
cepts and guiding principles designed to serve as 
a basis upon which teachers may organize their 
work to meet the needs and limitations of their 
own school situation. The four sections of the 
volume are: The Teaching of Mathematics in rela- 


tion to General Education, Major Understandings 
Growing Out of Mathematical Experience, The De- 
velopment and Nature of Mathematics, Under- 
standing the Student and Evaluating His Growth. 

The Committee directs attention frequently 
throughout the volume to the reduced attendance 
in mathematics courses in the terminal years of the 
high school. The new mathematics program must 
fit into the following definition of general educa- 
tion. 

“The purpose of general education is to provide 
rich and significant experiences in the major as- 
pects of living, so directed as to promote the fullest 
possible realization of personal potentialities, and 
the most effective participation in a democratic 
society.” 

The Committee emphasizes that problems are set 
up in textbooks in a manner not conforming to 
real situations. It states: “If Mr. Horton's auto- 
mobile averages 20 miles to the gallon of gasoline, 
and if gasoline costs 17 cents per gallon, how much 
will it cost him to drive 100 miles? This kind of 
problem is fairly typical in mathematics classes. It 
is a comparatively simple task for the student to 
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calculate that the expected answer is 85 cents, but 
he might solve many exercises of this kind without 
ever realizing that the relative ease of solution de- 
pends upon the way the problem as stated is already 
formulated for him. In contrast, the problems con- 
fronted in the course of living from day to day are 
almost always complex, involving a number of 
evaluative and emotional elements as well as ques- 
tions of fact.” 

In a fascinating chapter on “Approximation” the 
authors show the utterly ridiculous nature of many 
textbook problems, and emphasize the millions of 
hours wasted in solving problems with unnecessary 
exactness. In stressing the necessity for experi- 
ential background for mathematics, the authors 
state: 

“In marked contrast to the circumstances under 
which geometry was studied in Alexandria and by 
scholastic philosophers throughout the Middle 
Ages, the boys and girls of today usually approach 
formal demonstrative geometry with no_ back- 
ground of training in the theory of logic.” 

Pupils should be led to discover for themselves 
implied relations in geometric figures. For ex- 
ample, the teacher should draw on the board two 
pairs of intersecting parallel lines, and then ask the 
pupils to determine all the relations which exist 
in the figure. 

One of the most interesting chapters has the 
surprising title, “Understanding the Student”. It 
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could well occupy a place in a guidance text or 
one on adolescent psychology. How education jp 
general mathematics is entwined with a case study 
is considered throughout the chapter. The final 
chapter considers the newer techniques of evalua. 
tion of instruction, such as interest questionnaires, 
new-type tests, anecdotal records, interviews, dj. 
rected observation. This volume is a refreshing con. 
trast to the conventional hackneyed treatments on 
the place of mathematics in the secondary school. 


Fun with a Pencil, by ANDREW Loomis. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1940. 120 pages 
(folio), $3. 

Nobody has ever fully explained the impulse 
most children have to draw, and nobody has ex. 
plained—which needs explaining more—the disap. 
pearance of that impulse before these children 
have attained adulthood. Precious few of them con. 
tinue to draw for fun. There is the unhappy 
suspicion that the impulse is smothered by parents 
and teachers who formalize drawing into a subject- 
to-be-learned, with credits, marks, passing grades 
and failing grades. (Only dancing has thus far es. 
caped the stifling influence of the syllabus, and 
remains largely the province of young people who 
dance for fun and without a thought of passing or 
failing!) 

Andrew Loomis is a professional artist. His illus- 
trations are well known to readers of half a dozen 
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HIGH SCHOOL FORENSICS. By Arnold E. Melzer, Director of Forensics 
Central High School, Sheboygan, Wis. 156 p. Postpaid 90c. 


A practical plan for organizing and conducting a forensic program in a modern high school. 
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Book REVIEWS 


popular magazines. He has given us a book that 
will help to restore to a good many of us—young 
people especially—the impulse to draw for fun. The 
pook does not exhort one to have fun drawing, but 
instead it is conceived and executed in a light 
spirit that shows convincingly how much fun the 
aguthor-artist finds in drawing. 

Mr. Loomis is not a teacher, but his book 
teaches more about drawing than most of the texts 
that try to teach more and fail because of the 
over-serious, self-conscious effort to serve Art (with 
capital A). Loomis does not prostitute his art—al- 
most every page of the book contains drawings that 
attest his easy mastery of line drawing and of form 
in general—but his drawings speak an idiom that 
every high-school pupil will understand. The book 
is for the art class, where it will be a fine tonic for 
the teacher as well as the pupils; but it is also for 
the library or wherever it will be accessible for use 
by anyone who might be predisposed to have Fun 
with a Pencil. Joun Carr Durr 


France: 1815 to the Present, by Joun B. 
Wo.tr. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940. 
551 pages, $3. 

The collapse of France's resistance to the advance 
of the German army during the first half of June 
1940, was to most Americans not only quite un- 
expected, but startling. Awareness of analogous 
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divisions in American political, economic, and social- 
cultural life has deeply disturbed all who know 
something of the internal fragmentation among the 
French people, and of the history of French cul- 
tural and economic disunity. To these the surprise 
was perhaps less sharp. 

In this timely volume, Wolf furnishes this back- 
ground knowledge for all of us. We survey the re- 
action versus the revolution during the post- 
Napoleonic period; we trace the effect of the prestige 
of privilege through its convolutions and evolutions 
as landlords give way to capitalists; we watch both 
bourgeois republic and social revolution give way 
to the Second Empire, with the legacy of class hatred 
that was to flare up in 1871. Finally, we are shown 
how General MacMahon, monarchist, presided while 
a republican constitution was prepared that could 
readily be changed into a monarchial one when, as 
was hoped, sanctions would be ripe for it. 

But the elections of 1876 were a shock to con- 
servatives, for the Senate was almost evenly divided 
between republicans and monarchists while the 
deputies had a more than two-to-one republican 
majority. But the republicans were merely a united 
front to save the republic; deep divisions in their 
ranks quickly appeared that have lasted to this hour. 
So the turbulent history of The Third Republic 
began and so it has continued. 

Meanwhile nationalism itself has been losing real 
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meaning since class interests have become interna- 
tional in scope. The opportunistic blocs of the 
French government have coalesced and dissolved as 
leaders with confused motives endeavored to direct 
national policy in a kaleidoscopic world. And then 
the end—or is it the end? 

Wolf is optimisitic. “France, after a hundred and 
fifty years of education in the principles of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, probably cannot long be 
ruled by a government that does not recognize 
French ways of Life.” But “France must reorganize 
her economy and her world outlook to meet the 
demands of the machine age.” 

Armies could not protect a disunited, obsolescent 
France. What if any is the lesson for America today? 


Campfire Tonight! by RicHarp JAMEs Hur- 
Ley. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Peak Press, 1940. 
104 pages, $1. 

Boys in camp would have a phrase for it—they 
would say, “Dick Hurley knows his vegetables!” 
Translated into more conventional language, Mr. 
Hurley is a qualified expert as a story-teller. He 
knows, from first-hand experience, the subtle ar- 
tistry of the “campfire”, and he knows, as only a 
school librarian can know, the abundant sources of 
materials available for all of us who aspire to try 
out for the ancient and honorable rank of story- 
teller, whether at the campfire or at any of the 
other occasions when a story is called for. 

Mr. Hurley's book is principally a source book, 
but he manages in the first 20 pages to convey suc- 
cinctly so many secrets of the story-teller’s craft 
that one feels the necessity of enlisting in the small 
band of enthusiasts who are now keeping alive one 
of the oldest, one of the most highly refined, and 
one of the most necessary of the arts. Not the 
moving picture nor the phonograph nor the radio, 
not the stage itself, has ever approached the 
aesthetic possibilities of the art of story-telling. 
Campfire Tonight! is highly recommended to the 
attention of librarians, English teachers, and high- 
school pupils. For the novice who would learn this 
art systematically, the Peak Press offers a com- 
panion volume, Story Teller’s Notebook; a loose- 
leaf binder; and more than a hundred pages of 
suggestions and outlines. The price on these mate- 
rials is $1.10. Joun Carr Durr 


An Experiment in Responsible Learning, 
by W. S. LEARNED and ANNA L, R. 
Hawkes. Bulletin No. 31, Study of the 
Relations of Secondary and Higher Edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania. New York: The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, 1940. 61 pages, free. 


Many times it has been asserted by speakers and 
writers on education that a major shortcoming of 
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the secondary school has been its neglect of the 
more able pupils. The phase of the extensive study 
of Pennsylvania high schools and colleges under. 
taken by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance. 
ment of Teaching which is reported in An Experj. 
ment in Responsible Learning deals primarily with 
those pupils “who probably would or should pro. 
ceed to college”. Nevertheless, the principle under. 
lying the experiment is, in the opinion of the 
authors, as applicable to the dull as to the gifted 
child. Its “essential point is to bring otherwise aim. 
less activities to a focus on the only known method 
of genuine education—progressive habituation w 
useful ideas.” 

Four high schools cooperated to undertake radical 
innovations, not in curriculum content as such but 
in responsibility and procedures of both teacher 
and pupils. The teacher in a given field, say Eng. 
lish, was made responsible for directing all the 
English the group would study throughout a three. 
year period. “Credits”, “marks”, “tests” so far a 
they related to “courses”, disappeared. “Under. 
standing” was elevated above “ ‘credit’ knowledge 
and mere verbalism” as the pupil’s real motive in 
learning. Course divisions as such were weakened. 

Control groups and experimental groups were 
measured with the now well known Cooperative 
Test Bureau examinations in Total General Cul- 
ture, General Science, Foreign Literature, Fine Arts 
and History and Social Studies. In all cases the ex- 
perimental groups achieved results superior to the 
control groups. If these tests do measure under. 
standing and the progressive habituation of useful 
ideas, a very convincing case is made for the su 
periority of field responsibility over subject com. 
partmentalization. 

This report should be studied carefully by all 
who are interested in curriculum reform. A very 
skeptical attitude should, however, characterize the 
reader's regard for the assumptions that underlie 
the tests themselves. For unless they measure what 
is most significant in the growth of human beings, 
the progress that they evaluate is suspect. 


Talents and Tasks: Their Conjunction ina 
Democracy for Wholesome Living and 
National Defense, by TRUMAN KELLEY. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education, 1940. 48 
pages. 

This pamphlet is the first of a series of brief 
and timely treatments of issues in educational 
policy and practice which have the general title, 
“Harvard Education Papers”. It sets a pace that 
subsequent papers will do well to equal. 

Kelley does not blink at the facts: “In spite 
of our growth and greatness evidence of decay is 
abundant in these United States.” He singles out 
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Boyce-Beatty FINANCE UNIT: 


The Mathematics of 
@ e @ 
Family Living 
The difference between Boyce-Beatty social mathematics and the more tradi- 
tional type of mathematics is the difference between a vivid historical novel and 
the kind of history textbook you and I studied in school. One pulses with real 


life and draws the reader; the other is dry and lacking in human interest, and is 
studied grudgingly, through compulsion. One is fresh . . . one is canned. 


Typical of the three social-economic Units of the Boyce-Beatty Series is the 
FINANCE UNIT, in which the mathematics work is presented in terms of the 
financial problems of family living situations familiar to all pupils. Here is a 
natural approach to mathematics through its uses in daily-life affairs. Organization 
of the exercises around one central theme provides for a continuity of pupil 
interest throughout an entire semester. 

Chapter titles of the FINANCE UNIT are: “How Much Do You Cost Your 
Parents?” “Why a Successful Home Must Be Run According to Some Financial 
Plan,” “What Different Families Can Afford to Buy,” “What Makes People Live 
Beyond Their means?” “How We Can Plan Our Own Expenditures,” “Our Re- 
sponsibilities in Helping to Make the Family Income Purchase as Much as Pos- 
sible,” “How Families Protect Their Funds,” and “How Insurance Protects the 
Financial Future.” 


For today’s young citizens: 


Boyce-Beatty MATHEMATICS 
of EVERYDAY LIFE Series 


7th or 8th Grade 8th or 9th Grade 
FINANCE UNIT—Mathematics in terms LEISURE UNIT—Mathematics in terms 
of family life, 74¢ of leisure activities, 84¢ 
HEALTH UNIT—Mathematics in terms GEOMETRY UNIT—The practical appli- 
of health today, 84¢ cations of geometry, 96¢ 


All 4 Semesters 
DRILL UNIT—Fundamental drill exercises, diagnostic tests, 85¢ 


30-DAY APPROV AL—Net price of 5 Units, $3.38 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 7 wy" 


TEXTBOOKS FOR THE MODERNIZED CURRICULUM 
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irresponsible youths and self-seeking pressure groups 
as stigmata of decadence. Yet he believes that “there 
is still within us a certain moral fortitude and vigor” 
that enable us to face our danger and not weaken 
those weapons on which must depend the fate of 
democracy—respect for the individual, good faith, 
vigor, efficiency, and fair dealing. These weapons 
are sufficient for any foe. 

His constructive proposals are limited to the dis- 
covering and selection of the talented in terms 
of talents that are meaningful to our democrati- 
cally oriented society, “factors that serve a social 
purpose”. His discussion involves heavy going for 
the non-specialist in statistics. But his assumptions 
and aims are clear and commendable. Here is a 
scientist who is frankly not neutral and detached. 
He has loyalties, creeds, purpose. He would use 
science to cure a sick society as a physician to 
overcome disease. And he does so consciously— 
almost blatantly—thank God! P. W. L. C. 


Democracy and Its Competitors: A Unit 
Study in American Problems, prepared 
by E. S. Kate and R. M. Morcan. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company, 1940. 96 pages, 
48 cents. 

This unit has been prepared for the Committee 
on Experimental Units of the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. It con- 





THEORIES OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
in the United States 





BY JOSEPH JUSTMAN, PH.D. 


@ This book offers an orderly and systematic 
review of the main currents of thought in sec- 
ondary education. The literature of this field 
has been carefully canvassed, and the theories 
discovered therein are so grouped as to reveal 
clearly the distinctive points of view that pre- 
vail today. Each of these several theories is 
described in terms of its fundamental values, 
social philosophy, and psychology, as well as in 
concrete terms of its proposals for curriculum, 
Organization, and instruction. The comprehen- 
sive critical summary in the last chapter should 
be especially helpful to the reader. 


481 pp. Cloth $3.00 
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sists of nine brief chapters of exposition concerning 
the struggle for survival between democracy and dic. 
tatorship, governmental structures, economic and 
cultural institutions and spirit, the threat to and the 
preservation of democracy in the United States, 
Appendices contain projects and problems for dis. 
cussion, and bibliography. 

The authors have done a very sincere piece of 
work. For their summarizations of characteristig 
of democracy’s competitors they wisely depend upon 
restrained and scholarly statements of recognized 
social scientists. It takes a position: it is propaganda 
for reasonableness. It probably would not Satisfy 
apologists for systems or ways of life other than 
those here called democracy; it certainly will not 
be agreeable to ardent American nationalists who 
resent any recognition of reasonableness in societies 
toward which the American government and pres 
and platform are hostile. 

As a pedagogical instrument this unit has both 
the strengths and the weaknesses of the “telling” 
method. For ill-equipped, over-worked, or lazy 
teachers, it furnishes reasonably authentic facts, 
explanations, and interpretations free from “patri- 
otic” hooey; if teachers must be given a text to 
“teach”, this one is satisfactory. There is little 
for the pupil to do, however, except to “learn” 
what the authors say is so, unless he is prepared 
and willing to challenge their facts or their logic. 
One wishes that youths themselves might judge 
democracy in theory and in practice! P. W. L. C. 
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Exploring Our World, by SAMUEL RALPH 
Powers, Evste FLIntT NEUNER, HERBERT 
Bascom BRUNER, and JOHN Hocpen 
BRADLEY. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1940. 
vi + 496 pages, $1.28, Illustrated. 

The scientist is not a wizard like the genie ina 
fairy tale. He is a hard-working person who attacks 
problems in a methodical and calculating fashion. 
He finds out things as others could if they used 
his methods, and these discoveries may lead to 
astonishing results. His tools are methods, instru- 
ments and equipment. 

Having developed such a concept of the scientist, 
the authors of this book outline some marvelous 
things that science has done for us. This is fol- 
lowed by units dealing with the conception of the 
worlds of water, air, rock, living creatures, and 
energy. 

The book is superbly illustrated with photo- 
graphs, sketches, and color. The illustrations are 
apt, striking, and varied. They should appeal to 
both pupil and teacher. The units are motivated 
by interesting questions, while study aids include 
simple experiments, statements to be corrected, 
questions for discussion and things to do. A bibliog- 
raphy and a glossary are included. 








Join the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 


. The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics carries on its work 
through two publications. 


1. The Mathematics Teacher. Published monthly except in June, July, 
August and September. It is the only magazine in America dealing ex- 
clusively with the teaching of mathematics in elementary and secondary 
schools. Membership (for $2) entitles one to receive the magazine free. 


. The National Council Yearbooks. The first Yearbook on “A General 
Survey of Progress, in the last Twenty-five Years” and the second on 
“Curriculum Problems in Teaching Mathematics” are out of print. The 
third on “Selected Topics in Teaching Mathematics,” the fourth on 
“Significant Changes and Trends in the Teaching of Mathematics 
Throughout the World Since 1910,” the fifth on “The Teaching of 
Geometry,” the sixth on “Mathematics in Modern Life,” the seventh 
on “The Teaching of Algebra,” the eighth on “The Teaching of Mathe- 
matics in Secondary Schools,” the ninth on “Relational and Functional 
Thinking in Mathematics,” the tenth on “The Teaching of Arithmetic,” 
the eleventh on “The Place of Mathematics in Modern Education,” the 
twelfth on “Approximate Computation,” the thirteenth on “The Nature 
of Proof,” the fourteenth on “The Training of Mathematics Teachers 
for Secondary Schools in England and Wales and in the United 


States,” the fifteenth on “The Place of Mathematics in Secondary 
Education” and the sixteenth on “Arithmetic in General Education” — 
each may be obtained for $1.25 (bound volumes) from the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 
All of the yearbooks except the first and second (3 to 15 inclusive) may 
be had for $14.00 postpaid. 


. The Editorial Committee of the above publications is W. D. Reeve of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, Editor-in-Chief ; Dr. 
Vera Sanford, of the State Normal School, Oneonta, N.Y.; and W. S. 
Schlauch of the School of Commerce, New York University. 
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Science Education 


The only professional all-science 
magazine for all teachers of science. 


Science Education serves the needs 
of science teachers: 


1. Practical classroom helps, problems, 
projects, and teaching units by class- 
room teachers of science. 


. Reports of investigations in the con- 
tent and methods of teaching sci- 
ence. 


. Abstract and book review sections 
of significant interest to science 
teachers. 


. Pertinent articles serve as a con- 
tinual stimulus and inspiration to 
science teachers. 


. Invaluable in your library as a 
source of reference material. 


Science Education is the Official 
Organ of the National Association for 
Research in Science Teaching, the 
National Council on Elementary Sci- 
ence, and the Science Association of 
the Middle States. 


Mail This Coupon Today 





Science Education 
College Station 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Enclosed find $ for one year’s 
subscription to Science Education. 


Address 


Subscription rates: U.S., one year, $2.50, 
Foreign, one year, $3.50 








This volume can be used to orient or motivate 
the child toward future science study as well as give 
him a valuable foundation of interesting materia] 
which is highly usable. INGRAHAM HUMPHREY 


Twenty Centuries of Education, by Epcar 
W. Knicurt. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1940. 
611 pages, $3.25. 

In this compact volume, the author not only 
deals adequately with the aspects of education that 
have proved significant for an understanding of 
present-day schools, but also presents a text for 
students calculated to promote a genuine interest 
in further reading and study of the subject. He 
opens his volume with a five-page annotated bibli- 
ography of books readily available to students. His 
first chapters, entitled “Modern Education Built on 
Many Foundations” and “The Changing Aims of 
Education,” should provide a valuable orientation 
for historical interpretation. 

Three chapters dealing with pre-Christian edu. 
cation are followed by expositions of Christianity 
as a new force, the influence of scholastics, of the 
Renaissance, of the Reformation, of scientific in- 
quiry, and of the printing press on educational val- 
ues and procedures. 

The next eight chapters are focused on the de- 
velopments of American education, the slow de- 
velopment of its democratic orientation, the im- 
portant place of universities and their rapid changes, 
the influence of various educational theorists, the 
growth of the public-school idea, the current prob- 
lems of advanced educational opportunities and 
changing cultural conditions. 

A chapter on national school systems, and one 
on the problem of meeting educational needs, com- 
plete the volume and should leave the reader in a 
state of readiness to speculate, interpret, and 
evaluate the current and forthcoming proposals for 
educational changes. P. W.L. C 


Trends in Student Personne’ Work, by 
SARAH M. STURTEVANT, RUTH STRANG, and 
MARGARET McKim. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University, 1940. 110 pages, $1.85. 
This doctorate study concerns trends in the posi- 

tion of dean of women for the last decade. The 

authors designate the position of dean of women 
and girls as the most prevalent personnel position. 

The study involves liberal arts colleges and uni- 

versities, teachers colleges, and high schools. Data 

were obtained through the questionnaire technique, 
supplemented by visits and interviews. The study 
was nation-wide in scope. In the authors’ report 
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By Leo J. Brueckner, Univ. of Minnesota 











One of the major undertakings in the history of elementary education, this report 
was prepared by Prof. Brueckner and 13 elementary-education specialists at a cost 
of $50,000. Its 15 chapters are packed with the actual facts about the strengths and 
weaknesses of elementary schools today, and with recommendations for improve- 
ments. Published in 1940, this book has been through three printings, and is used 
in thousands of school systems. Order THE CHANGING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
today on approval. If you do not find it one of the most practical and immediately 
useful elementary-education books that you have ever read, you may return it within 


10 days for credit. 
CONTENTS 
PART I 


. The Appraisal of the Elementary Educational Program 
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. The Organization of Elementary Education 

. Pupil Progress in the Elementary Schools 

. The Elementary-School Curriculum 

. Classroom Instruction in Elementary Schools 

. Supervision of the Elementary Schools 

. The Study of Handicapped Children 


. Summary of Major Recommendations 
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By C.-E. A. Winslow, C. C. Wilson, and Martha MacDonald 
. Reading Instruction in Elementary Schools 
By W. S. Gray and Bernice Leary 
. Social-Studies Teaching in Elementary Schools 
By Edgar B. Wesley and Howard Wilson 
. Arithmetic Instruction in Elementary Schools 
By C. L. Thiele and Leo J. Brueckner 
. Teaching of English in Elementary Schools 
By Dora V. Smith 
. Instruction in Art in Elementary Schools 
By Robert Stose Hilpert 
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are also integrated the results of other studies in 
the same decade. 

Concerning the prevalence of deans, the authors 
find the position well established in institutions of 
higher learning. In colleges and universities, few 
new positions of deans of women will be created. 
Expansion will more likely occur in the dean's staff. 
In the high-school field there are more potential 
positions. Whether these develop will depend upon 
such factors as financial conditions, the personnel 
point of view of administrators, and the ability of 
present incumbents and aspirants to demonstrate 
the value of the dean's work. 

The investigators found deans of women and 
girls well prepared academically, with a marked 
trend in the ten-year period toward more graduate 
study. Practically all hold the bachelor’s degree. 
In colleges and universities, 82 per cent hold the 
master’s degree, 20 per cent the doctorate. In 
teachers colleges and normal schools, comparable 
data are 75 and 10 per cent respectively; in high 
schools, 57 and 2 per cent respectively. 

The writers insist, however, that degrees alone 
do not guarantee efficiency: “Deans are to some 
extent born, not made, and accordingly their se- 
lection from among natural leaders of educational 
institutions is greatly to be desired.” 
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The majority of deans in this study also taught, 
Their teaching load varied from one to thirty. 
six hours per week, with the standard five to seven 
hours per week. On the college level, the higher 
the ranking of the institution, the less teaching done. 
On the high-school level there was negative cor. 
relation between the size of the school and the 
amount of teaching responsibility. 

The study revealed a wide range of salary. One 
dean received $700 while another received $7000 for 
the same level of service. The central tendency in 
salary for all levels was $2700. In institutions of 
higher learning the median salary for deans is be. 
tween that of associate professor and professor. In 
high schools the median for deans is slightly higher 
than that for high-school teacher. In general, in each 
group of schools the higher salary is associated with 
the larger school. 

In terms of organization and staff the decade 
revealed a state of flux and uncertainty. The three 
most consistent trends were: use of coordinating 
committees, recognition of the personnel services 
rendered by health officers, awareness of the im- 
portance of faculty participation. Lack of organ- 
ized personnel work is most frequently explained 
by presidents, principals and deans in two ways: 
the small size of the institution; necessary guidance 
conducted by members of the faculty. 

The functions emphasized by deans on all edu- 
cational levels are: educational, vocational, and 
social guidance; group work. In higher institutions, 
housing is one of the most significant problems 
of deans. Interest in vocational guidance and place- 
ment appears to be on the increase. The personal 
interview and the cumulative record are receiving 
wide attention. 

The present study is a legitimate companion for 
the other splendid contributions made by the au- 
thors in the field of personnel work. They are true 
technicians, but always give first consideration to 
the social point of view as evidenced by their con- 
cluding statement: 

“Deans of women or deans of girls functioning 
as the sole personnel specialist in an educational 
institution must acquire the psychological back- 
ground and technics of work with individuals that 
will win them the respect of the faculty and stu- 
dents. All personnel officers should have more ap- 
preciation of the values of group activities in pro- 
moting the ‘democratic way of life,” and should not 
permit attention to the mechanics of the social pro- 
gram to displace the attempt to realize these values. 
Every personnel worker should be a natural leader. 
She must have an ‘integrative’ rather than 4 
‘dominative’ attitude toward all students.” 

O. M.C. 
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OF EDUCATION 


brings to you bimonthly representative views in the general 
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The JOURNAL is published by the Faculty of George 
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by the National Education Association, the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, and Peabody College. It reports the findings 
of important educational conferences held each year on the 
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of current publications in the field of Science appropriate for 
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monthly Booknotes, a budgeted selection of professional and 


cultural books for the teacher's library. 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 432) 


WORK EXPERIENCE: A year-round high school 
offering “work experience” courses fitted to the 
types of prospective pupils has been proposed for 
Newark, N.J., reports the New Jersey Educational 
Review. Fashioned after NYA institutions being 
opened to train youths for trades, the new school 
would try to coordinate the work of numerous 
local organizations that serve young people. 


ACTIVITIES: Large high schools should have a 
teacher whose full time and interest are given to 
supervising and promoting student activities, states 
Richard Welling, chairman of the National Self 
Government Committee. A survey by the com- 
mittee in high schools enrolling almost 2,000,000 
pupils showed that “so-called self government in 
the schools is too often a sham”. 


FUTURE: “Future Business Leaders of America” 
is the tentative name of a national in-school youth 
organization, parallel in nature and purpose to 
the Future Teachers and Future Farmers groups, 
announces the National Council for Business Edu- 
cation, which has approved plans for the new or- 
ganization. Further information may be obtained by 
writing to Hamden L. Forkner, president of the 
Council, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


GROUPS: The Leaders’ Aid Bulletin, a profes. 
sional magazine for group leaders and group work. 
ers, has been issued by Group Education Service, 
160 Fifth Ave., New York City. The February 
issue is Vol. 1, No. 1. ’ 


CITIZENS: Citizenship Day, May 18, is for the 
recognition of new voters—those who have reached 
21 during the previous 12 months, and newly. 
naturalized citizens. (Congress has set aside the third 
Sunday in May of each year for this occasion.) The 
National Education Association is publishing in 
March a 256-page book, The American Citizens 
Handbook, as a feature of the movement. The 
N.E.A. also has a committee working on plans for 
the occasion. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES: Enrolment in junior col- 
leges for the academic year ending with the summer 
of 1940 showed an increase of 20.5%, according to 
the Junior College Directory 1941, published by the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. At the 
same period there were 610 junior colleges, an in- 
crease of 35 for the year. 


VOCATIONAL: The most disliked vocation 
among males is that of undertaker, according to a 
survey of job preferences made by Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. Other most distasteful callings 
were those of clergyman, music teacher, and life 
insurance salesman. 








Counselors - Classroom Teachers .. . 


The National Defense Program with its implications for youth has special sig- 
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